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Revell sNew Books 


The Master’s Indwelling 


Northfield Addresses 1895. By Rev. Andrew Murray, 
author of “ With Christ,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 75c. 
During a recent visit to this country the author of 

‘* Abide in Christ” delivered many addresses, of which 

those included in this volume are the cream. The deep- 

ening of the spiritual life was ever his favorite theme, and 
these are among his best efforts. 


The Life of Privilege 


Or, Possession, Peace, and Power. By Rev. H. W. 
Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
London. Addresses delivered at Northfield Con- 
ference, 1895. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Among Northfield favorites must now be classed the 

author of this book, who, while a comparative stranger to 

American readers, is a great favorite among his country- 

men an es rank with Meyer and urray. His 

thoughts are sweet and refreshing. 


Light for Life’s Duties 


Practical AA Rone B. Meyer. Introduction 
by Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 50c. 
“‘I do not believe that there is in the world to-day so 

helpful and practical, and at the same time so intensely 

spiritual, a writer as this man, whom I rejoice to call my 
friend. These meditations are sweet as honey in the 
honeycomb.” —/. Wilbur Chapman. 


The Spirit Filled Life 


a | Rev. John MacNeil, B.A., of New South Wales. 
ntroduction by Rev. Andrew Murray. 12mo, 
cloth, 75c. ; 

“IT wish to urge all, especially ministers of the Gospel, 
to give this little book a prayerful reading. It will deepen 
the conviction of the great need and absolute Guty of 
being filled with the Spirit. It will — out the hin- 
drances and open up the way. It wi 
hope.” —A ndrew Murray. 


How to Study the Bible 


With Greatest Profit. The methods and funda- 
mental conditions of Bible study that yield the 
largest results. By R. A. Torrey, author of “‘ How 
to Bring Men to Christ.” 12mo, cloth, 75c. 
Possessed of excellent methods, Mr. Torrey has the 

faculty of imparting knowledge to others in the simplest 

and most effective manner. 


Studies in John’s Gospel 


Thirty studies on the Gospel of St. John, with 
several charts. By Professor W. W. White, of the 
Chicago Bible Institute. Long 1l8mo, paper, net, 
25c.; cloth, net, 50c. 


In this little volume Prof. White pune a unique and 
thorough study of what he terms the “heart of the heart 


of the Bible. 
The Table Altar 
Morning Devotions fora Month. By Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 50c. 


A unique combination, of Scriptural selection, prayer, 
and grace, in short devotional exercises for the family at 
the morning meal. 


Bible Morning Glories 


Thirty-one Chapters for Children. A morning glory 
for each day, illustrating a text of Scripture for 
child mind. By Abbie C. Morrow, Editor of The 
S.S. Lesson Illustrator. \6mo, cloth, 75c. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


stir up faith and 








«‘ Messiah Victorious,”’ — by J.E. 

~ —— - all, is a fine Ser- 
vice containing Responsive Readings, interspersed 
with appropriate songs. Price, 5 cents per single copy. 


«¢ Easter Selections,’ Series G, for 18%, 

‘— contain pretty carols, 

—. by a set of selected Responsive Readings. 
rice, 5 cents per single copy. 


A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 


The new music for 1896 is very fine, 
including in addition to the two publi- 
cations above named, splendid solos and 
duets, and fine anthems for the choir. 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Palms (30c.). 

The Musical Visitor for March will contain a sup- 
plement of Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 











- IFE’S MYSTERY” :—by the late WILL- 
IAM THOMAS THORNTON, of London, 
Eng., author of ‘Old-fashioned Ethics and 
Common-sense Metaphysics,” &c. 
Send l-cent stamp to 
R. RANDOLPH, 247 North 12th St., Philadelphia 





NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
(T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh) 





The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Rev. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. Demy 8vo, 


net $5.00. 


.“‘ The word ‘ Immortality’ is used in the large sense which Paul gives it when he speaks of ‘this mortal’ putting on 
é fenmortality, Life, eternal life, the immortality of the man, not [the immortality of the soul, is the message of the 
e 


Bible. .. . 
for the future.”—F rom the Author's Preface. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By the 
late Prof. W. MILLIGAN, D.D. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

‘‘ There is the touch of the exact scholar on every pase 
and it brings out beauty that is truth, and truth that is 
a to our continual enjoyment.”—7he Expository 

imes. 


teaching of Christ and the whole burden of the Christian Revelation make the present life decisive 


The Bible Doctrine -of Man; or, The An- 
Caspolony of Scripture. By Rev. J. LAIDLAW, 
D.D. New Edition, Revised and Rearranged. 
Post 8vo, $3.00. 

“The standard work in English on the Anthropology 
and Psychology of the Bible.”—Z xfository Times. 


BEYSCHLAG’S NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 





New Testament Theology ; or, Historical Account of the Teaching of Jesus and of Prim- 
itive Christianity according to the New Testament Sources. By Dr. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Halle. Translated by Rev. NEIL BUCHANAN. 2 vols., demy 8vo, zet $6.00. 


Morality and Religion. By Rev. JAMEs 
Kipp, D.D:, Glasgow. Demy 8vo, $4.00. 


“Dr. Kidd has written a remarkable volume.’’—Profes- 
sor J. Iveracn, D.D., in The Thinker. 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. By 
Rev. W. S. Bruck, M.A. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


Introduction to the New Testament. The 
Epistles of St. Paul. By Professor F. GODET, 
D.D., Neuchatel. Demy 8vo, et $4.50. 


The original Edition is to form Three large Volumes— 
Vol. I. containing ‘* St. Paul’s Epistles ” (Translation now 
ready, as above); Vol. II. “* The Gospels, and Acts of the 
Apostles ;’’ and Vol. III. ‘‘ Hebrews, Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse.” 


KAFTAN’S TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 





The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Professor JuLtus KAFTAN, Berlin. Translated 
from the German, under the Author’s supervision, by G. FERRIES, D.D. With a Prefatory Note by 


Professor FLINT, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, zze¢ $6.00. 


‘* Eminently a work which the times require, and will be cordially welcomed by all students of theology.” —Scotsman. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. 
By Paton J. GLoaG, D.D., author of “ An In- 
troduction to the Pauline Epistles,” “‘ The Cath- 
olic Epistles.” etc. Demy 8vo, $3.00. 


The Brotherhood of Mankind: A Study 
towards a Christian Philosophy of History. By 
Ren J. HOWARD CRAWFORD, M.A. Post 8vo, 


SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 





Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of 
Development. By Prof. HERMANN SCHULTZ, D.D. Authorized English Translation by Professor 
J. A. PATERSON, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, Second Edition, et $6.00. 


“* The book to get, beyond all doubt 
one of the most interesting and reada 


is this one by Schultz, which Messrs. Clark have just given to us in English. It is 
ble books we have had in our hands fora long time.’’—Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


Sources of New Testament Greek ; or, The Influence of the Septuagint on the Vocabulary 
of the New Testament. By Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY. &vo, $2.00. 
*,* This book is a study in Biblical Greek, attempting to estimate the influence of the LX X. on the New Testament 


vocabulary. 


The Critical Review. Edited Professor S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. Containing signed 
0 


Reviews of all the important Theo 
Notices and Record of S 
scription, zet $1.50. 


: gical and ptnanied books published during the year, and 
elect Literature, by the Editor. 


ublished Quarterly. Annual (prepaid) Sub- 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastincs, M.A. Annual Subscription, 


net $1.50. 


“ The expository Times’ is the best preacher’s monthly that we have—most various and helpful for all Bible 


students.’ ondon Quarterly. 





New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS *°ts32i57'Fitth ave., New York 





Money and 
Banking 


Illustrated by American History 


BY 


HORACE WHITE 


12mo. Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Professor WILLIAM G. SUMNER, ?7o- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Yale 
University : 

“I have read Mr. White’s book on ‘Money.’ I 
am astonished that any one should have been able 
to put so much history and theory into so compact 
a presentation. The book meets in a most admi- 
rable manner the greatest literary need of the time.” 


The above book may be ordered of ali booksellers, 
or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


GINN &COPMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





The Victorious Life 


The 1895 East Northfield 
Post-Conference Addresses 


By Rev. H. W. Webb=Peploe 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
Edited by DELAVAN L. PIERSON 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, with a portrait of the 
author, $1.25. 

The author is well known in Great Britain as a leader 
in the Keswick movement which has so stimulated the 


advance of spiritual life as to mark a new era of practical 
religious thought and experience. 


‘They are remarkable discourses, which will interest 
Christian readers of every sect—terse, strong, clear, and 
ringing. He is eloquent and persuasive.” —Chicago /nter- 

cean. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York 


THE LIVING TOPICS 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 


Unique publications , of rare 
interest and value to all 
intelligent readers. Sample 
copy free. iinive. Address, 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization 








By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University in the City of New York. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 xet. 





Publications of the Columbia University Press already issued: 
Drisler Memorial Volume. Classical | Municipal Home Rule. A Study in Ad-| Statistics and Sociology. Science of Sta- 


Studies in Honor of ie! Drisler, in Com- ministration. By FRANK J. GooDNow, A.M. tistics. PartI. By RICHMOND MAyo-SMITH, , 
memoration of the Fiftieth Year of his Official LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Professor of Political Economy and_ Social 
Connection with Columbia College, and affec- Columbia, author of “Comparative Administra- Science in Columbia College. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 

tionately dedicated by the Contributors, his tive Law.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50 zet. net. 


Pupils. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 set. 








EDITED BY MR. GLADSTONE 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., 


SOMETIME LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM 








Divided into Sections, with Sectional Headings, an Index to each Volume, and some Occasional Notes, also Prefatory Matter. 
Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
2 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00 ez. 
Vol. I.—Analogy, etc. Vol. II.—Sermons, etc. 
Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature Jewish Ideals, and Other Essays 

By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, | By JosEPH JACOBs, author of “Studies in Jewish Statistics,” ‘‘ The Jews in 

University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx. x 316, Angevin England,” and “ An Inquiry intothe History of the Jews in Spain.” 

$3.25 net. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii. x 242, $2.50. 








NEW ART WORK 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE 


By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly Director of the British School of Archeology at 
Athens. With 55 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 





The Commentary of Origen on St. The Coming Individualism Browning and the Christian Faith 

John’s Gospel By The Gotha of ag om — meg Sag 

, ‘ : ee ° ’ / —- nt of View. By EDWARD BERDOE, author 

a ey ri. ae A. Ecmont-Hake and O. E. WESSLAU. of “The Browning Cyclopedia,” etc. 12mo, 
of King’s College. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $5.00 et. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. cloth, $1.75. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK OF LOUIS AGASSIZ 


By JULES MARcovu. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


““ It is impossible to do justice to this valuable work. . . . It must suffice to say that the two volumes are exceedingly attractive in their outward form, are profusely illustrated, and 
will give a great many hours of pleasure to the reader. In every way, in the matter of style, in the arrangement of incidents, in the impartial criticism of the work of Agassiz, it is 
altogether charming, and I feel free to assert thatit is one of the most delightful biographies I have ever read.”—New York Herald. 





New Edition of Gibbon. The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the (The Child in Primitive Culture) 


| Roman Empire By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Anthro- 


| By Epwarp Gippon. Edited in seven volumes. With Introduction, Notes, Pelogy in Clark University; sometime Fellow in Modern Languages in 
Appendices, and Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. L.H.D. of Durham; niversity College, Toronto; Fellow of the American Association for the 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin; Professor of Modern History Advancement of Science, etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, met. 


in Dublin University. 12mo, cloth, Vol. I., $2.00. (Zo be completed in 
seven volumes, each $2.00.) 








AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA IN THE XVIIth CENTURY 


An Inquiry into the Material Condition of the People, based upon Original and Contemporaneous Records. By PHILIP ALEXANDER Bruce, author of * The 
Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” and Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. With a Map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $6.00 sez. 





The Life and Letters of “It is Manning himself as revealed in his corre- Third Edition Now Ready. 
Ed dA.F D.C.L.. LL.D spondence.” 
By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winches- = : 
ter, author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean — ew oe pT mae 1848-1888 
ange etc. With Portraits, etc. 2 vols., crown of Letters. With Portraits. Two volumes, 8vo, | Collected and arranged by GEORGE W.E. RussELL. 
8vo, cloth, $7.00. cloth, $6.00. Vol. I.—Manning as an Anglican. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. (Uniform with 
Vol. it,—Manning as a Catholic. Matthew Arnold's Complete Works.) 





BY THE POET LAUREATE 


ENGLAND’S DARLING 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 





THE TOWER OF BABEL. 12mo, $1.75. FORTUNATUS THE PESSIMIST. 12mo, $1.75. 
SAVONAROLA. 12mo, $1.75. MADONNA’S CHILD. |6mo..$1.00. ; 3 
PRINCE LUCIFER. 12mo, $1.75. THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. With Illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 
THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 12mo, $1.75. IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. With Illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 
LYRICAL POEMS. i2mo, $1.75. ENGLISH LYRICS. Edited by W. WATson. 12mo, $1.25. 
NARRATIVE POEMS. 12mo, $1.75. 
Lavengro, the Scholar, the Gipsey, | Robert Burns in Other Tongues Introduction to Political Science ‘ 
i A Critical Revi f the T lati f the Songs | Two Series of Lectures by Sir JOHN R. SEELEY, 
~ bin wont . and Poems of Robert Burns. By WILLIAM K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
By GEorGE Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Sutii- ACKS, Author of a Translation of “ Nathan the History in the University of Cambridge, etc. 
VAN. oe an med ASP OS, Wess etc. With 15 portraits. Crown 8vo, 12mo, cloth, pp. xi. x 387, $1.50. 
RELL,Q.C.,M.P. 12mo, cloth, pp.xliii $1.25. get 50. 
(Macmillan’s Illustrated Sadat Novels.) cloth, pp. xviii. x 560, $3.50 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Silversmiths, 
Designed 
and made by co Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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“MINERVA CUP.” Corinthian Yacht Club. 


Towels. Luncheon Cloths. 


750 dozen fine Hemstitched Huckaback Towels, large size, Damask Border, $3.00 per dozen. 
500 dozen extra large and heavy Hemmed Huckaback Towels, with White and Colored Borders, $3.00 per dozen. 
250 Fringed Luncheon Cloths, with Red Borders, at half usual prices: 








2x2 yds. 2x2% 2x3 2x3% 
1.25 1.75 2.25 2.75 


Doylies to match, 18 inches square, 1.00 per dozen. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St. New York. Twenty-third Street. 


Insist 


On a good (the best) skirt bind- 
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ing as strenuously as on a good 


cloth for the skirt. 


Clothes 


(as wellasthe baby)should 
be washed with pure soap 
for two reasons—First : for 
the sake of the baby’s 
health; Second: for the 
sake of the clothes. You 
can safely wash them with 


Ask for (and take no other) the 


ot Ni _ wank 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
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RAE 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
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Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 


to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 
the perfect soap. It will make them sweet and dean without The 

doing any damage. It is really the only soap with which to . 

wash fine fabrics or delicate laces. Sold by all dealers at the & Ferris 

price of common soap. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 2 ' H 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, A . am 
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HE Cuban resolutions passed by a vote of 64 to 
6 in the United States Senate declare that 
a state of war exists between Spain and “ the 
Government proclaimed, and for some time 
maintained by force of arms, by the people of 

Cuba ; ;” that the United States should maintain strict neu- 

trality and accord belligerent rights to both parties ; and, 

finally, that “ the friendly offices of the United States should 
be offered by the President to the Spanish Government for 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba.” The resolu- 
tions passed in the House, by a vote of 213 to 17, cover 
the same ground, and in addition declare that ‘ Congress 
is of the opinion that the Government of the United States 
should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests of our 
citizens by intervention, if necessary.” Since in form both 
House and Senate resolutions are “concurrent,” either set 
of resolutions would go to the President, not as a measure 
requiring his formal approval or disapproval, but rather 
as an expression of opinion and a recommendation as to 
the course he should pursue. It was quite evident from 
the tenor of the speeches of Senator Sherman, Senator 
Lodge, Senator Allen, and others who tock part in the dis- 
cussion on the Senate resolutions, and of Mr. Hitt and 
others in the House, that what was aimed at was not so much 
any direct and specific effect from the particular recom- 
mendations made, as the public expression of National sym- 
pathy with an oppressed people struggling for liberty, and 
an assertion that this country, from its propinquity, com- 
mercial relations, and republican constitution, had an in- 
terest in the matter and a right to advise, if not to insist, 
that Spain should act humanely and moderately. In ex- 
pressing this feeling several of the speakers were violent 
and extreme in tone, and unnecessarily offensive towards 

Spain. For now overa year the insurgents have carried on 

their struggle. Spain has spent $50,000,000 and has sent 

150,000 soldiers to Cuba in vain efforts to repress them. 

The new commander, Captain-General Weyler, has a record 

of extreme cruelty in the ten years’ rebellion. His procla- 

mations indicate that martial law is to be carried to an 
unheard-of extent ; even “those who praise the enemy ” or 
in any way “belittle the prestige of Spain” are to be sub- 
ject to trial and summary punishment. The misgovern- 
ment of Cuba by Spain is beyond doubt; Cubans have 
had no voice in the raising or spending of taxes, and of the 
immense sums raised only a small part is spent on the 
needs of the island, the rest being applied to paying interest 
on the Spanish debt and .to Spain’s military expenses ; 
political reform has been crushed, and banishment and con- 
fiscation have been constantly inflicted on all liberals. Only 
unendurable oppression could have incited such strenuous 
attempts at throwing off the yoke as have been undertaken 
again and again by Cubans under seemingly hopeless con- 
ditions. At present the island is in a state of anarchy. The 
revolutionists cannot carry on a regular formal military 
campaign ; their bands dash quickly from point to point, 
burning sugar plantations, destroying railways, seizing sup- 
plies, cutting off small parties of their enemies. Nothing 
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like an important pitched battle has been fought. The war 
is mainly of a guerrilla character. The Spanish forces can- 
not corner the insurgents, nor force them to a general en- 
gagement. Business is almost at a standstill. 

@ 

Under these circumstances, assuming as almost uni- 
versal the sympathy of Americans with the Cuban patriots, 
the questions arise, Can the United States do anything to 
bring the contest to a close? What does its duty to Spain 
as a friendly power require? What does international law 
permit? We can undoubtedly intervene as an ally of the 
insurgents, on the plea of humanity, sympathy, and Ameri- 
can interests—if we are prepared fora war with Spain. We 
can express our friendly wish that Spain should set Cuba free, 
but we must not be surprised if our suggestion is disre- 
garded, and must not resent Spain’s indifference to our 
wish—unless, again, we are prepared for war. Or, finally, 
the President can give the insurgents such moral support 
as arises from recognizing their belligerency. Woolsey’s 
“International Law” sums up the modern doctrine as to 
recognizing belligerency by saying that it should depend 
upon the question, “Is there an actual state of conflict, not 
trifling or local, or likely to collapse speedily, and one 
which affects the interests of other States?” “ Recognition 
of belligerency,” continues this authority, “gives the parent 
State important rights as well as the insurgents. Its re- 
sponsibility for the acts of the insurgents is removed ; it 
can declare blockade; it has rights against neutral com- 
merce. On the other hand, the insurgents can raise loans, 
get war material and other assistance, subject to the neu- 
trality laws.” Thus, in the present case, if we recognize a 
state of war in Cuba, Spain would acquire the right of 
search in our vessels for contraband goods, would cease to 
be responsible for damage done to Americans by the insur- 
gents, and would acquire a right to establish blockades. 
The Cubans would gain little, if anything, practically, from 
the measure (especially as they have no navy or seaports), 
but would undoubtedly derive a moral support from the 
semi-recognition. The United States would appear to 
have nothing to gain from the declaration of belligerency, 
directly. It should be added that such a declaration is 
made by a neutral nation, as a rule, either in the interests 
of its own commerce or from a feeling of humanity. In this 
case the motive for the proposed action is chiefly, if not 
altogether, the latter. 

@ 

Whether the condition of affairs now existing in Cuba is 
such as to justify our declaration of belligerency—that is, 
whether it constitutes war or merely local insurrection— 
is an open question. It differs greatly from the con- 
dition during our Civil War in that there is no fixed 
seat of government, or legislature, or complete military 
organization. On the other hand, in view of the long 
extent of the struggle, and the complete failure of Spain’s 
great army to end it, it might reasonably be claimed 
that war exists under the definition quoted above. On 


the whole, some action or expression of opinion by the 
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United States appears to us to be fairly justified by 
the condition of affairs in Cuba. And Americans should 
remember, what apparently the Spanish people have not 
remembered, that Congress is to be judged by its official 
action, not by the fiery addresses of a few individual mem- 
bers, speaking to the gallery. But political action which 
may be justified may be unwise, and that appears to us to 
be clearly the case with these resolutions. In passing them 
Congress has taken counsel of its sympathies rather than 
of its judgment, and it is at least an open question whether 
it has not helped Spain more by facilitating her search of 
American vessels and seizure of contraband articles than it 
has helped the insurgents by its moral support. The pros 
and cons we have stated above; the balance is well struck 
by Professor J. H. Beale, Jr., of Harvard University, as fol- 
lows, in a well-considered article in the Boston “ Transcript :” 
“To sum the matter up, the Cubans would gain something, 
and Spain a great deal, from a recognition by the United 
States of Cuban belligerency; and this whole gain would 
be at the expense of the United States, which would derive 
no offsetting benefit from its action.” The denunciatory 
tone of the Senate debate instantly aroused ‘fierce excitement 
among the Spanish press and populace. At Barcelona the 
mob on Sunday stoned the American consulate and insulted 
the American flag, and was dispersed only after resistance. 
In Madrid, while there have been no riotous acts, the popu- 
lar feeling is strong, and only stringent action by the au- 
thorities has prevented public demonstrations. It should 
be added that the Spanish Government has promptly dis- 
avowed any responsibility for the assault on the United 
States consulate at Barcelona, and, in addition to express- 
ing deep regret over the occurrence, has offered to make 
complete reparation. The situation is one that requires 
wise and moderate counsels. 


® 


In the Senate last week the split in the Republican 
ranks, of which there have been so many indications, 
became clean-cut and definite. Senator Morrill, the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, again attempted to secure 
consideration of the House bill increasing the tariff. 
Every one knew that its defeat would mean no tariff legis- 
lation from the present Congress. Negotiations were known 
to have been in progress to restore the appearance of 
Republican unity, and the vote about to be taken was per- 
fectly understood to be a formal and final expression of 
the outcome. Every element in the Senate was well repre- 
sented, and the attitude of nearly every absent member was 
stated by acolleague. The result, therefore, was absolutely 
conclusive. It was as follows: for the consideration of 
the Tariff Bill, 22; against its consideration, 33. Every 
Democrat voted against consideration, and likewise every 
Populist, including Senators Jones and Stewart, of Nevada. 
These men were joined by Senators Teller, of Colorado, 
Dubois, of Idaho, Cannon, of Utah, and Carter and Mantle, 
of Montana. At the conclusion of the vote Senator Mor- 
rill announced that he would not ask the Senate for “ any 
further consumption of time.” “It is perfectly obvious,” 
he said, “that the Republican party is in a minority in 
this Senate.” No one dissented from this view of the sig- 
nificance of the vote. The Republican party had been 
placed in a hopeless minority by the votes of States which 
had been admitted to the Union in the hope of establishing 
Republican ascendency. From the standpoint of party 
strategy the multiplication of Republican States at the West 
had turned out as disastrously as the enfranchisement of 
Republican votes at the South. The West and the South 
had voted together against the Tariff Bill almost as unani- 
mously as they had voted together in favor of silver. Most 
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important of all, perhaps, the chance of restoring old party 
lines by again raising a tariff issue upon which to conduct 
the National campaign seemed to be practically eliminated 
and a realignment of parties rendered inevitable. 

® 


This does not mean that the Republicans who voted with 
the Democrats and Populists against the Tariff Bill formally 
repudiated the principle of protection. They merely ex- 
pressed a sense of the relative unimportance of the tariff 
issue. Senator Carter, of Montana, the Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, in his speech the day 
following declared that he was still loyal to the Republi- 
can platform of 1892, and denied that the Dingley Tariff 
Bill was consistent with the protectionist principles there 
laid down. The Republican platform, he affirmed, had 
not declared in favor of protection to American man- 
ufactures, but protection to all American industries. 
The proposed Tariff Bill, based upon the Wilson Act, 
established practical free trade in the products of American 
agriculture and mining, while increasing the protection 
to American manufactures. Even in the case of wool, 
which seemed to form an exception to this rule, Senator 
Carter maintained that the proposed sixty per cent. of the 
McKinley duties on raw wool was practically worth- 
less to the wool-growers, as the wool sections of the 
McKinley Bill had been so carelessly drawn that the wool- 
growers received less than half the protection anticipated. 
The representatives of the West, he said, could not accept 
a bill so unfair to their section in the hope that the manu- 
facturers of the East, in the event of Republican victory, 
would reopen the tariff question and yield to the Western 
demands. On this point he quoted from Senator Sherman’s 
recent autobiography the description of how the opposition to 
“‘ adequate protection ” of wool in 1883 arose from the con- 
flict of selfish and local interests, mainly on the part of man- 
ufacturers, who regarded-all articles which they purchased 
as raw material, on which they wished the lowest possible 
rate of duty or none at all, and their work as the finished 
product, on which they wished the highest rate of duty. 
In other words, what they had to buy they called raw 
material, to be admitted without protection, and what they 
had to sell they wanted protected.” Western Republicans, 
Senator Carter claimed, are loyal to the Minneapolis plat- 
form, but the protection they demand is the equal pro- 
tection of all industries. The charge of disloyalty to 
the party platform, he urged, was not to be brought against 
the Republican Senators of the West ; it rested exclusively 
against the Republican Senators of the East, who repudi- 
ated its declaration in favor of bimetallism, and supported 
President Cleveland in establishing monometallism. This 
speech probably represents the attitude of most of the 
Republicans who voted against their party on the Tariff Bill. 
Instead, however, of indicating a basis for party reunion, it 
reveals the sharp division of opinion upon the question on 
which the party had seemed to be united. Protection to 
manufactures and equal protection to all industries are 
almost as far apart as protection and free trade. 

® 

Mr. Loud, of California, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, has reported a bill to 
cut down the deficits in the Post-Office Department, due to 
the abuse of the “second-class” mailing privileges accorded 
to periodicals and newspapers. Such publications are by 


law carried for one cent a pound, while books and circulars 
are charged at least eight cents a pound, and most packages 
of other than printed matter are charged sixteen cents a 
pound. The average cost of transporting and handling 
all mail, including letters, is a little over eight cents a 
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pound. The Post-Office Committee of the House does 
not propose a radical equalizing of rates, but demands 
that the exceptionally low rates accorded to periodicals 
shall not be extended to the books now entered at the post- 
office as “serials,” the advertising matter now entered as 
‘**second class,” and the sample copies of legitimate ‘ sec- 
ond-class”’ periodicals. In 1887 the Post-Office Depart- 
ment called attention to the rapid growth of the abuse 
now aimed at, and each year since has added to the 
seriousness of the situation. In 1888 the weight of the 
second-class mail distributed was 143,000,000 pounds ; 
in 1895 it had risen to 265,000,000 pounds. The bill 
proposed requires that nearly all printed matter other 
than the regular editions of periodicals sent to paying sub- 
scribers shall be charged one cent for two ounces or less. 
This change will make it more expensive for the publish- 
ers of regular periodicals to send out sample copies, but it 
is to be hoped that no reputable newspaper will on this 
account oppose it. The bill should have the commendation 
of those who believe, as The Outlook does, in the principle 
that no special class of citizens should receive pecuniary 
support through the taxation on their behalf of the rest of 
the citizens of the country. If the Nation is ever to have 
one-cent letter postage, the carrying of printed matter at a 
loss must be cut down. 


@ 


In the New York Legislature it was found last week 
that the Raines Bill substituting a tax for a license system 
in the control of the liquor traffic could not pass the Senate 
in the form reported. A decisive number of Republican 
Senators from the cities refused to enter a party caucus 
upon it and be bound by the decision of the majority. 
Those having the measure in charge were therefore forced to 
consent to the most reasonable of the amendments demanded 
by the city representatives. The provision that one-half of 
the revenue from the new tax system should go to the State 
and the other half be retained by the counties in which it 
was collected was changed to a provision that one-third 
should go to the State and two-thirds be retained by the 
counties. Although the injustice of the earlier provision 
was greatly exaggerated by the city press, the change 
unquestionably provides for a juster distribution of the 
revenue. No county can now complain that it is being 
seriously overtaxed in order to lighten the burden of State 
taxes upon other counties. With this amendment made, 
all but three of the Republican Senators consented to 
support the bill in whatever form the majority of their 
party colleagues might determine upon. The remaining 
amendments that had been proposed by the city Senators 
were, as a rule, voted down by decisive majorities. Among 
those rejected were the propositions to reduce the tax on 
grocers and storekeepers to one-half; to allow bars in 
grocery-stores, as at present; and to make the license fee 
for clubs only half as great as the fee for saloons. As the 
measure now stands it is by no means ideal, but it is a 
distinct advance upon the present system. So long as it 
does not bar the way to further advance it is to be accepted 
and made the point from which to continue the march. 


@ 


In Ohio, despite the Republican majority of nearly four 
to one in both branches of the Legislature, the bill, so 
nearly passed last year, providing a comprehensive system 
of local option has been again defeated. A majority of 
the representatives elected were understood to be pledged 
to its support. A majority of the Republicans in Ohio, as 
the vote a few years ago on the prohibitory amendment 
showed, are in favor of complete prohibition. Probably not 
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one Republican in five, and possibly not one in ten, was 
opposed to this local option measure, which all the temper- 
ance elements of both parties supported. Yet the Legis- 
lature has deliberately rejected the demands of the great 
mass of the citizens, and has been governed by the demands 
of the minority which makes a business of politics. The 
discontent of the anti-saloon Republicans is naturally wide- 
spread, but whether it has any real depth cannot at this 
time be determined. In Iowa the situation is similar. 
The House of Representatives—Republican by a majority 
of just four to one—has defeated the bill providing for the 
resubmission of the prohibitory amendment to the Consti- 
tution. This action violates the compact between the two 
factions of the Republican party under which the present 
law was substituted for State-wide prohibition. In South 
Carolina Governor Evans has availed himself of his consti- 
tutional power to appoint the police commission for the city 
of Charleston. The reason for his action was the dismissal 
by the local authorities of the Chief of Police who had en- 
forced the dispensary law. A few papers representing the 
Conservative faction in politics have published inflammatory 
and almost treasonable articles condemning the Governor’s 
action, but the Governor seems to have the great mass of 
the citizens back of him in his determination that the one 
hundred legal dispensaries shall conduct the entire liquor 
business of the State, and that the sale of liquor to be drunk 
on the premises shall not again be tolerated. We are glad 
to observe that President Andrews, of Brown, has followed 
Dr. Shaw, of this city, in cordially recognizing the work 
done by the Reform party of South Carolina in the sup- 
pression of bar-rooms. 
& 


The great labor mass-meeting held at Cooper Union in 
this city last week to protest against the pending bills 
appropriating from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 for addi- 
tional coast defenses was a most hopeful sign of the public 
awakening to the evils of militarism. The meeting was 
called by the Central Labor Union, and was addressed by 
Henry George, Ernest H. Crosby, and several of the best- 
known of New York’s labor leaders. Cooper Union was 
crowded, and, contrary to the reports of the metropolitan 
papers clamoring for a “ vigorous foreign policy,” the vast 
audience was practically unanimous in support of the policy 
of peace abroad and reform at home advocated by the 
speakers. When the resolutions were put, over two thou- 
sand men and women rose to their support, while the 
opposition numbered but seven persons. In part the 
resolutions ran as follows: 

“ Resolved, That we protest in the name of the organized working- 
men of New York, and call upon all workingmen’s associations through 
the land to protest, against the appropriation at this time of one cent 
more for the erection of a fort or the building of a war-ship. 

“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, and ask our brethren in other 
places to pledge themselves, to vote against every member of Congress, 


no matter what his party or professions, who shall support any of these 
bills. 

“ Resolved, That the American Republic is great enough and strong 
enough to set to the world an example of a nation that fears no 
foreign foe, and that refuses to join in the monstrous armaments that 
are bolstering the thrones and crushing down the masses of Europe. 

“ Resolved, That we call the attention of preachers of all denomina- 
tions to the fact that the workingman who was crucified eighteen hun- 
dred years ago for his denunciations of the unjustly rich was a peace- 
at-any-price man, and that a truly Christian nation would no more 
have standing armies and standing navies than it would have soup- 
houses and tramps.” 


It is needless to say that we are in the heartiest accord with 
the spirit of these resolutions. Already the Nation has 
departed dangerously from the best of our American tra- 
ditions—hostility to war, and to the armaments that make 
for war. Already our navalexpenditures exceed those of any 
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European nation except England and France. They are 
now double those of the German Empire, despite the bellig- 
erency of the German Emperor and the far greater dangers 
to the German people from hostile neighbors. Every addi- 
tional man-of-war we build and every fortification we erect, 
instead of bringing dismay to the upholders of militarism 
abroad, furnishes them with a welcome and effective argu- 
ment for the further strengthening of their power. This 
country is made relatively no stronger, and the burdens 
upon the people are made heavier throughout the world. 
The plea that these military appropriations are in the inter- 
ests of peace is refuted by the whole tenor of history. ‘To 
keep the peace prepare for war” is the maxim of militar- 
ism. “To keep the peace prepare for peace” is the 
maxim of democracy, as well as the maxim of Christianity. 


4 


nom 


The moral decay of a large and influential school of 
American “ journalism” was strikingly indicated by the 
newspaper attitude towards the recent prize-fight between 
those eminent ruffians, Messrs. Fitzsimmons and Maher. 
This particular display of the noble art of pugilism was 
made by stealth just over the border-line between Texas 
and Mexico, the officers of the law having driven the fight- 
ers out of Arkansas and Texas. That decent and intelli- 
gent public opinion was vigorously opposed to the fight is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that there were arrayed 
against it the Governors and Legislatures of two States and 
a strong sentiment in Congress, and that even the Mexican 
Government, out of respect to the wishes of the United 
States, adopted preventive measures, although there is 
no law against prize-fighting in Mexico. When Fitzsim- 
mons and Maher finally succeeded in evading the law and 
defying public sentiment, the “ great metropolitan news- 


papers,” instead of denouncing the offensive affair, called 


into requisition every power they possess to magnify and 
exploit it. Not content with describing it, they lied about it 
and printed impossible pictures of it, and fell to quarreling 
among themselves as to which editor had succeeded in tell- 
ing- his readers the “ biggest story” of the event. At least 
two of these journals hired, or allege that they hired, the 
successful pugilist to pose before the camera, and printed 
for the delectation of their readers huge pictures of the 
noble athlete in various pugilistic positions, including that 
in which he thinks he stood when he struck his winning 
blow. Such “ journalism ” as this is not only vulgar, but 
lawless as well. As long as this school of journalism is 
dominant, just so long will newspapers and the men engaged 
upon them be treated with the distrust which many p2ople 
fee] toward modern journalists and journalism. 


® 

The English Liberals were very freely criticised, and with 
sound judgment, because they attempted in the last cam- 
paign to combine so many issues. They had committed 
themselves to four distinct leading issues, each one of which 
ran a sharp dividing line through their constituencies. If 
they had concentrated on any single question they might 
not have carried the country, but they would not have been 
defeated by such an overwhelming majority. ‘The Conser- 
vatives, however, do not seem to have learned the lesson 
which the elections taught the Liberals. ‘The Queen’s 
Speech promises as many reforms and hints at as many 
projects as were contained in the famous Newcastle pro- 
gramme. In fact, the things which the Conservative Min- 
istry propose to do are almost as the sands of the sea for 
number. ‘The Conservative programme includes a promise 


for the relief of the voluntary schools, steps toward the 
housing of workers and toward helping the aged poor, the 
promotion of freehold occupancy, combination to insure 
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workers some kind of relief from the burdens of agriculture, 
security for improvements made by agricultural tenants, 
cheap land transfers, cheaper access to markets and the 
opening of new markets, just and amicable settlement of 
labor disputes, the avoidance of overcrowding, full atten- 
tion to the needs of London, and the preservation of uni- 
versal peace. It will be interesting to watch the course of 
events in the light of these promises. It looks very much 
as if the gentlemen in the Ministerial boat had set all the 
lines which could be tied or held, and baited them with 
every kind of bait which any manner of fish cares for. 


® 

Liquor-licensing reform in England has just received an 
extraordinary setback at the hands of Lord Salisbury. In 
the last Parliament it was urged against Sir William Har- 
court’s local veto bill that it was too revolutionary, and it 
was repeatedly asserted that only moderate measures had 
any chance of becoming law. As soon as the new Parlia- 
ment met this year, ten of the Bishops of the Church of 
England waited on Lord Salisbury to ask the Government 
to take up several measures dealing with licensing, which 
the Church of England Temperance Society and the more 
conservative school of licensing reformers were anxious to 
see adopted by Parliament. One was for the closing of 
public-houses on Sunday; another for the registration 
of social clubs ; a third for the prohibition of the sale of 
drink to children; a fourth for a shorter day for public- 
houses; a fifth for additional restraint of habitual 
drunkards ; and a sixth for the constitution of new adminis- 
trative local authorities to see that the licensing laws are 
enforced. As compared with the demands of licensing 
reformers of the school of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, these meas 
ures are moderate in the extreme. Lord Salisbury, how 
ever, would have none of them, and told the Bishops so in 
the blunt language for which he is noted. His only excuse 
for not promising some help was that for the peace of 
the present Government the question was best let alone. 
The disappointment of the Bishops was extreme. They 
had expected a cordial reception, and at least the promise 
of a Royal Commission. They had been so sure that they 
would succeed that the Bishop of London had been on the 
point of withdrawing a private measure, dealing with some 
of the questions raised, which he had already introduced 
into the House of Lords. 

@ 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has not been raising him- 
self in the eyes of the world of late; he has come rather 
to occupy a very despicable position, and the suspicions. 
which gather around the death of Stambuloff will not soon 
be forgotten. Prince Ferdinand is evidently willing to pay 
any price which the success of his plans exacts, and among 
others he is ready to sell his religion ; for that is what the 
so-called “conversion” of the infant Prince Boris by bap- 
tism into the Greek Church really means. A more flagrant 
travesty of a religious ceremony and of religious conviction 
has not been seen for many a day than this exchange of 
religions in violation of the promise made at the time of his 
marriage to bring up his children in the Roman Catholic 
faith. For the sake of Russian support Prince Ferdinand 
has broken his family ties and has turned his face away 
from Europe. “The West,” he says, “‘has pronounced its 
anathema against me. The morning light of the East 
illumines my dynasty, and casts its rays over our future.” 
Under this flamboyant speech is hidden apprehension 
of the just retribution for an unrighteous deed. In his 
speech in Parliament the Prince had the impudence to say 
that he “‘ had made a sacrifice so great, so cruel, and strik- 
ing so deeply into his heart, as to find no parallel in history.” 
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He did not mention that the same lack of humor which per- 
mitted him to use these words had made it possible for him 
to endeavor to work the Pope into his scheme, and to secure 
from Rome a dispensation by which he hoped to reconcile 
the faith he has always held with the faith to which his son 


is now, by an ironical use of the phrase, said to be con- * 


verted. If Ferdinand had had the honesty to say that for 
reasons of state he had concluded to change the faith of 
his family, the world would have at least respected his 
‘courage and frankness. 

ea) 


Is Arbitration Practicable ? 


It is practicable to constitute a permanent tribunal for 
the settlement of all disputes between the United States and 
‘Great Britain. If not, why not? 

Are there not questions that cannot be submitted to arbi- 
tration? No more between Great Britain and the United 
States than between New York and Massachusetts. A 
hundred years of success have demonstrated that there are 
no questions which cannot be more safely, justly, economi- 
cally settled by the judgment of a court than by wager of 
battle. The argument that there are questions of national 
honor which cannot be arbitrated is a reproduction in a 
new form of the old argument in defense of the duel. But 
the duel has been abolished, and the honor of gentlemen 
is better secured than by the pistol and the sword. The 
argument that a nation cannot leave to arbitration the pro- 
tection of its own citizens isa revival of the argument that a 
husband cannot leave to the courts the protection of his wife 
and his children; and the answer is that their rights are 
better protected by law than by war. We are asked if we 
would leave to a court the question whether the purchase 
of Louisiana was legitimately concluded. Certainly, if that 
question were raised: as every individual leaves to the 
courts the question whether his own title-deeds are adequate 
or not. In fact, such a question would not be raised. 
The mere existence of an honest and impartial tribunal 
prevents fraud or force from assailing rights which but for 
such a tribunal might be assailed. No international court 
would have transferred French Alsace to Germany against 
the will of its inhabitants. 

How could the decisions of such a tribunal be enforced ? 
Exactly as the decisions of international tribunals are now 
enforced. For a century, question after question between 
England and the United States has been submitted to arbi- 
tration. There has been no sheriff to enforce the decis- 
ions of these tribunals, and none has been needed. National 
honor has sufficed. National honor will continue to suffice. 
The people of neither country would go to war to resist the 
decree of a tribunal of their own choosing. For evidence 
is the fact that neither country has resisted such decree in 
the issues of the past. 

Is force never to be used? There are two cases, and 
only two, which justify resort to force. The first is when 
there is no law; the second, when law is defied by the law- 
less. in a newly settled territory, before courts of justice 
are established and police are organized, each man must 
protect himself by force when attacked. In an old, settled 
State, if a mob undertakes to set law at defiance, it must 
be resisted and quelled by force. What is now proposed 
is to abolish the first occasion of war between civilized 
nations, as it is abolished in all civilized communities ; to 
provide law where none now exists; to leave as the only 
justification for war a refusal by the nation to submit to the 
law which it has itself invoked. In fact, between England 
and the United States there would never be another war, 
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or rumor of war, if once a tribunal were created to which 
controversies could be, as matter of course, submitted. 

Is an international tribunal practicable? Let the ques- 
tioner ask and answer another question: Is war practicable ? 
Is wager of battle between nations any better than between 
individuals? It substitutes might for right, and gives vic- 
tory to strength, not to justice. And with what result? 
Ask Marengo and Austerlitz, Magenta and Sadowa, Metz 
and Paris; ask a population decimated by the long Napo- 
leonic wars ; ask the widowed, the orphans, the childless ; 
ask the European peasantry, impoverished by the burden 
of an intolerable tax—one-third going to pay the interest 
on debts incurred in past wars, one-third to pay the cost 
involved in preparation for possible wars in the future. 
Imagine, reader, that one-third of your income was pledged 
to pay interest on money you had borrowed and sunk in 
fighting your neighbors on either side of you, and one-third 
more in keeping your home and factory armed against 
anticipated attacks from them—how would life prosper with 
you? That is the condition of Europe to-day. That is the 
condition into which the military spirit is unconsciously 
seeking to plunge the United States. 

And war is as inefficacious as it is costly. There is one 
question, and only one, that it ever settles: the question of au- 
thority. It determines that the authority for the Colonies 
is vested in the Colonies, not in the English Parliament. It 
determines that the supreme authority for the United States 
is vested in the Nation, not in the State. But other ques- 
tions settled by war remain unsettled. Waterloo determines 
that France shall be monarchical—and it is a Republic. 
The Crimean War determines that Russia shall have no 
foothold on the Mediterranean Sea—and she never was so 
near the consummation of her patient ambition as she is 
to-day. For one purpose, and for one only, is war legitimate : 
to enforce law. One question, and one only, can it deter- 
mine: where resides the authority to make law. The sub- 
stitution of law for war as a means of settling all controver- 
sies between these two great Nations would be a splendid 
consummation of a splendid century, and would lead on 


- by rapid processes to an international tribunal for all 


Christendom. 


®& 
The Salvation Army Troubles 


The division in the Salvation Army is the inevitable re- 
sult of the atcempt to organize and maintain absolutism in 
a democratic age. The Salvation Army is by the very 
principles of its order an autocracy. Its Commander-in- 
Chief is an absolute despot, though he may be a consecrated, 
conscientious, and benevolént despot. In our time, and 
certainly in our country, such a despotism can be main- 
tained only in case he who possesses the authority exer- 
cises such discretion in wielding it as to allow large liberty 
to departmental and other subordinate heads. Local self- 
government is inherent in American institutions. It has in 
this country modified the Roman Catholic Church, revolu- 
tionized the Mormon Church, and affected even the Jesuit 
Order. The Roman Catholic autocrat and the Jesuit auto- 
crat have been wise enough to perceive the necessity of 
flexibility in organization, and have allowed it. General 
Booth has not been wise enough to perceive the necessity 
of such flexibility, and therefore his organization has suf- 
fered fracture. 

We say suffered fracture, for this is the fact, however 
strongly on the one hand the English representatives of the 
autocracy deny it, however strongly on the other hand 
Commander and Mrs. Booth disavow any intention or 
desire to produce it. They had the practical sagacity to 
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adopt American methods and adapt themselves and their 
work to the American spirit. They saw that there were no 
caste lines in America, and ignored caste, as the Salvation 
Army does not, and probably cannot, in England. They 


saw that drums and fifes and salvation parades did not, 


gather people. together in American cities as they have 
operated to gather men together in English cities, and they 
allowed the Salvation parade to drop into the background. 
They perceived quite as clearly as General Booth that there 
is a social as well as a personal salvation, and set them- 
selves quite as vigorously to accomplish the first as the 
second. In doing this they recognized the difference 
between American and English society, and adapted 
their methods and their work accordingly. They found 
it possible to interest men and women of the highest 
social standing, of the greatest literary culture, and of con- 
siderable wealth, and attached them to the Army in an 
auxiliary organization which does not require of its mem- 
bers any such unquestioning allegiance as is required of 
Salvation “soldiers.” In short, in a country where there is 
an American Catholic Church they organized an American 
Salvation Army. Its: marvelous growth, its great achieve- 
ments, and the almost universal respect which it has won 
from all classes, constitute the best possible witness to the 
wisdom of their methods and the consecration of their spirit. 

Unfortunately, however, the headquarters at London fell 
into the error too common in all ecclesiastical organ- 
izations—that of measuring work, not by the results 
produced, but by the methods pursued. It was resolved 
to re-Anglicize the Army, and for this purpose its Ameri- 
can commanders were recalled. Into the newspaper 
disputes on questions of fact which have ensued it 
would be profitless to enter. The public must meas- 


ure this unhappy controversy, not by doubtful infor- 


mation respecting details, not by contradictory gossip, 
but by the official action of the parties, and that official 
action leaves no room to question that the fracture 
which has taken place in the Salvation Army, and which 
nothing now can probably avail to mend, is due to the 
endeavor to extend an autocratic organization by autocratic 
methods over a democratic community. We publish in 
another column the official statement of Commander and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth to the American people. To this 
statement we ought to add the report of their affirmation 
that they have not left the Salvation Army “ because of 
unwillingness to surrender our command or leave this coun- 
try ;” that they were quietly taking their farewell, although, 
“for certain reasons, we could not feel free to enter upon 
another command,” when the requirement instantly to hand 
over their authority to another officer came to them; and 
that they also affirm concerning the property that “we 
intend, as soon as we can legally and properly deed this 
over, to do so, upon the understanding that it be thoroughly 
secured for the uses and purposes of those who contributed 
the money and for the rank and file of the Salvation Army. 
We do not want it.” 

The hisses with which Eva Booth was received at the 
Cooper Union meeting on Sunday night indicate, unhappily, 
in the rank and file a spirit less gracious and Christian 
than that which Commander and Mrs. Booth have shown. 
There is little doubt that there will be a new American 
Army growing out of this separation, and organized on prin- 
ciples more democratic than the English autocracy. There 


is little doubt, either, that the future is with the American 
rather than with the English branch. All Christians, yes, 
all true philanthropists, will do what they can to secure 
peace and co-operation between these two organizations, to 
expel from both the unchristian spirit which showed itself 
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in the Cooper Union meeting, and to promote the spirit 
which is seen in the statement issued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth to the American people. 


® 


Saleswomen and the Factory Law 


For several years we have reported the efforts of an 
earnest body of New York citizens to secure from the 
Legislature for women and girls in stores the same protec- 
tion against overwork and unwholesome surroundings as 
is now given to women and girls in factories. Each year 
the bill has been “ killed,” but each succeeding year it has 
been urged upon the Legislature with a stronger force of 
public opinion back of it. This year many of the mer- 
chants who have hitherto antagonized the measure have 
decided that it is better for them to compromise than to 
continue the battle. They have, therefore, given their ap- 
proval to a new bill providing, like those that have been 
defeated, against more than sixty hours’ work a week from 
any boy under sixteen or any woman or girl under twenty- 
one, and requiring certain provisions for the health of 
employees to be made in every mercantile establishment. 
The bill now before the Legislature differs from those 
defeated in the past in that the responsibility for the en- 
forcement of its provisions is left with the Board of Health 
instead of with the Factory Inspectors, who in the previous 
bill had naturally been made responsible. The bill, how- 
ever, in its amended form is invaluable, and its passage 
seems to be secured. The support which has carried it 
through has not been distinctively that of the trades- 
unions, for there are no trades-unions among salesmen 
and women in stores. It has not been due to the demands 
of these employees, for while they will say in private that 
they desire such a measure, they fear to urge it in public, 
believing that their situations would be endangered thereby. 
The effective support for the measure has come from such 
bodies as the Consumers’ League, the Workingwomen’s 
Society, and the Social Reform Club, consisting of men 
and women having no selfish interests at stake, but urging 
the cause of the saleswomen from motives of humanity and 
religion. 

The wrongs that the Mercantile Inspection Bill seeks to 
set right are not fancied or theoretical ones. Those who 
have made careful, thorough, and impartial investigations 
know that a state of things exists in some of the great New 
York department stores that is no less than brutal. Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford, the rector of St. George’s Church, of this 
city, gives over his own name, which is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of accuracy, the following examples of cases of which 
he personally knows: 


“ Saleswoman, twenty-four years old, works at Macy’s, receives four 
dollars per week ; worked for ten week-days before Christmas from 
8 A.M. to 10:30 p.M., and on Sunday from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; received 
sixty-seven cents for Sunday work, but no extra pay and no food when 
kept late during the week. 

“ Sales-girl, sixteen years old, works at Ludwig’s, receives three 
dollars per week ; worked nine days before Christmas from 8 A.M. to 
11 p.M., and on Christmas Eve until 12:30 midnight; received no extra 
pay for overtime and given no food. 

“ Cash-girl, fourteen years old, works at Ehrichs’, receives one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per week; worked two weeks ard two days 
before Christmas from § A.M. to 10 P.M., and sometimes to 12 mid- 
night; received twenty-five cents per week for extra work and a cup of 
tea each night.” 


Dr. Rainsford adds: “ These are young girls. Such work 
as this simply destroys their youth and prepares them, aye, 
and many thousands like them, for a faulty and decrepit 
womanhood. What are we going to do about it?” 

One thing to do is to let such abuses be publicly known, 
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as Dr. Rainsford has courageously done; another is to co- 
operate with organized endeavors to suppress these wrongs ; 
another, to give up whatever pecuniary advantage may 
seem to come from dealing with men who violate common 
laws of humanity in order to make low prices and to offer 
tempting “bargains.” If it be said that the relations of 
merchants and saleswomen constitute a commercial ques- 
tion, one which the laws of supply and demand will settle, 
one with which the Church should not meddle, a better 
answer cannot be made than the words of Bishop Potter 
which The Outlook quoted recently : 

“The growth cf wealth and of luxury, wicked, wasteful, and wanton, 
as before God I declare that luxury to be, has been matched step by 
step by a deepening and deadening poverty which has left whole neigh- 
borhoods of people practically without hope and without aspiration. 
At such a time, for the Church of God to sit still and be content with 
theories of its duty outlawed by time, and long ago demonstrated to 
be grotesquely inadequate to the demands of a living situation, this is 
to deserve the scorn of men and the curse of God! Take my word 
for it, men and brethren, unless you and I, and all those who have 
any gift or stewardship of talents or means, of whatever sort, are will- 
ing to get up out of our sloth and ease and selfish dilettanteism of 
service, and get down among the people who are battling amid their 
poverty and ignorance—young girls for their chastity, young men for 
their better ideal of righteousness, old and young alike for one clear 
ray of the immortal courage and the immortal hope—then verily the 
Church in its stately splendor, its apostolic orders, its venerable ritual, 


its decorous and dignified conventions, is revealed as simply a mon- 
strous and insolent impertinence !” 


® 


News ! 


Brief comment was made in these columns last week on 
the singular absence of the sense of the commercial value 
of truth in many newspaper offices, and the failure to appre- 
ciate the want, which one constantly hears expressed among 
readers of newspapers, of some journa! which should give 
authentic intelligence. Another singular lack of percep- 
tion in these same newspaper offices is to be found in the 
absence of any sense of the relative value of what is called 
news. A good many editors seem to interpret the word 
‘“‘news ”’ as meaning only the abnormal, the immoral, and 
the sensational. Information about the normal, healthy 
life of the world is reduced to the smallest possible com- 
pass ; its crimes, diseases, insanities, lusts, and perversities 
are magnified out of all proportion to their real importance. 
Not many weeks ago the first, and therefore the most im- 
portant, page of one of the leading journals in the country 
was filled, on Sunday morning, with monotonous reports of 
local crimes and scandals. There was not a word about 
what was going on in the great world; no recognition of 
national, governmental, religious, educational, or philan- 
thropic movements ; no comment on the industrial life of 
men ; but an entire page surrendered to local thefts, arsons, 
and crimes! The absence of the sense of the relative value 
of news is strikingly shown in the way in which most news- 
papers treat the colleges. There are a few journals of high 
standing which regularly report college news, but the vast 
majority of the newspapers, except at Commencement 
season, surrender space to the colleges only when there is 
some disturbance to report ; and every college officer knows 
from sad experience that the slightest infraction of the law, 
the least outbreak of youthful exuberance, is elaborated 
and padded until it fills a column or columns, and is treated 
as if it were a matter of international importance. The 
college reads with surprise a report which is practically as 
fresh and novel to its members as to other readers. The 
normal life of the college, the work it is doing, the healthy 
manhood growing up in it, the lessons of obedience, manli- 
ness, and sobriety learned by the great mass of students, 
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the increase of endowments, the additions made to knowl- 
edge—these things are not “ news.” News consists mainly 
of reports of college rows! Evidently there is dense igno- 
rance, not only of the popular cry for something addressed 
to the intelligence of men and not to their vilest curiosity 
and their meanest tastes, but of the meaning of the word 
“news ;” for news does not mean simply the abnormal and 
the scandalous. 
® 


A Lenten Thought 


The Temptation 


There were many experiences in the life of Christ from 
which men are excluded. There was a steadfastness of 
faith, an absolute loyalty to principle, an inviolate devotion 
to a divine mission in that life which most men do not 
share because they do not lift their natures to the heights 
on which Christ lived ; but the mysterious experience of the 
temptation in the wilderness is, in one form or another, 
shared by all men. Resistance and victory are only par- 
tially achieved, but temptation is universal. It is impossi- - 
ble to determine the exact form in which it came to 
Christ in that critical period when he was apparently com- 
ing into clear consciousness of his own nature and of his 
mission in the world, but there is no doubt that the 
temptation was real and the struggle real also. It was no 
sham experience, no mimic representation symbolical of 
that which happens to all men. There must have been a 
real attraction in the things that were presented in order 
to have brought out a real force in the resistance which 
defeated the tempter and rendered the temptations power- 
less. There is, in fact, no possibility of character without 
temptation. A man may be innocent who has never been 
tempted, but he cannot be virtuous; for virtue is a quality 
of character developed only after the opportunity of wrong- 
doing has been presented and rejected. It is through 
temptation that men come to moral self-consciousness. It 
is by resisting temptation that they attain moral power. 

So profoundly moral is the life of man that no opportu- 
nity, however noble, comes to him which is not accompanied 
by temptation in some form;. no work, however elevated, 
is open to him which does not bring some kind of moral 
peril with it; no achievement is so pure that it is free from 
the possibility of moral contamination. Life is a constant 
series of tests, and these tests take the form of temptation. 
Opportunity, work, and achievement are two-edged swords; 
a man must grip them firmly or they are more dangerous 
to him than to those against whom he uses them. It is 
only by incessant watchfulness, by habitual victory, by re- | 
curring moral achievement, that the best men are kept pure 
and true. The awful personal tragedies which sometimes 
stain careers which have been apparently without blame 
make it clear that no man can ever rest on his moral 
achievement. With every victory he gains new strength, 
but the struggle goes on until the last opportunity is met, 
the last work done, and the last foe overcome. The vic- 
tory which Christ won at the close of the mysterious experi- 
ence in the desert comes to men only with the end of life ; 
the temptation which came to him comes to them every day 
of that life. If this thought brings with it an almost over- 
whelming sense of the arduousness of life, it brings with it 
also the inspiration of a hint of the greatness of life. For 
the greater the work to be done, the longer and more severe 
the education which trains one for the doing of it; the 
diviner and freer and purer the ultimate life of the soul, 
the more protracted and exacting the spiritual education 
which fits it for freedom, purity, and bliss. 
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Delinquent, Defective, and Dependent Classes in the United States 


I.—Delinquents’ 
By F. W. Hewes 





T no period in the National life of the 
| United States has there been so vital 
an interest in philanthropic study as 
at present. Our civic life is under 
analysis as never before. As this is 
an age of science, explorers call upon 
the statistician to lend the aid of 
his figures in solving the problem. 
Readers are not willing, however, to 
delve through long tables of figures. 
The statistician must tell what they reveal, and tell it, too, 
in an easy, rapid way. 

What are our criminal courts doing? How many are 
they sending to prison? Are they sending more from rural 
or from urban communities? Are the mining and ranch 
States furnishing a larger or a smaller proportion than the 
agricultural States? Are the native or the foreign-born, are 
the white or the colored, furnishing the larger proportion ? 
Are there more or fewer criminals than formerly? Finally 
—why? 

Several of these questions are easily, rapidly, and clearly 
answered by a brief survey of the large graphic exhibit 
on the opposite page. 

How Confined. At the top of the picture are seven 
horizontal bars drawn in lengths to compare the number 
of convicts in the several classes of prisons, as given in 
the latest census returns. It is readily seen that more 
than half of the 82,329 prisoners were in penitentiaries, 
State and county (including State prisons, convict camps, 
and other institutions for confinement of convicts serving 
sentence for other than petty crime), and nearly one-fourth 
in county jails, while the other fourth were distributed in 
workhouses (including houses of correction), city prisons, 
military prisons, and hospitals ; and over two thousand were 
leased out. 

Of the 794 who were in military prisons, 524 were 
in Kansas and 137 in California, leaving only 133 for 
all the rest of the United States. The hospitals for the 
insane had a total of 901 patients who had to be con- 
fined for safe-keeping. It is clearly evident that these 
confined insane persons should not be counted as crimi- 
nals, and it is therefore puzzling to know why they are 
included. However, the number is so small and the dis- 
tribution so uniform that they introduce no sensibly 
disturbing element into the study—merely increasing the 
proportions triflingly in the Northern States, where most of 
them are confined. The prisoners “leased out” were all 
of them inthe South. Of the total (2,308), all except a few 
were negroes. Over two-thirds of them were in the three 
contiguous Gulf States—Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. 

By States. The large map shows at a glance how the 
82,329 prisoners were geographically distributed. The 
largest circle, that in Arizona, indicates that Arizona’s pris- 
oners were in the proportion of 4,193 to a million of the 
total State population (or, cutting off the right-hand figures, 
almost forty-two—41.93—for eachten thousandof Arizona’s 
total population). The smallest proportion is marked by 
the two small circles in North Dakota and Iowa, which record 
only a little over one-eighth as many. This means that the 
courts (of Arizona) have convicted of crime and removed 
from society one criminal in each group of 125 persons, 
while in North Dakota and Iowa the courts have found it 
necessary to imprison but one criminal in each collection of 
2,000 persons. 

Lixtremes Meet. The western boundary of Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas marks a striking transition. The 
great circles west of that boundary are in decided contrast 
to the small ones east of it. The whole geography of the 
country presents no other such comparison. The large 














1 This paper will be followed by two others by Mr. Hewes; one on Defectives 
and one on Dependents. 
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circles of the manufacturing States of the East, and of the 
negro States of the South, grade off sensibly westward 
and northward, to reach this remarkable group between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Great Lakes. 

By Sections. The small map below the large one divides 
the country into the five distinctive groups adopted by the 
United States Government for general statistical compari- 
sons. The large circle of the Western section seems to invite 
an inscription explaining its bigness ; and in general terms 
it may be inscribed: Miningand Ranch Booms. The New 
England circle may be inscribed: Refuse of Immigration 
and City Slums, to account for its large size. The two 
Southern circles: Colored Element. The little circle of the 
North Central section (to account for its smallness): A clean 
foreign element and almost no colored population or city 
slums. 

By Sex. The two bars just under the little map portray 
the fact that only 210 of each million females, or (cutting 
off two figures) only two (2.1() of each ten thousand, are 
catalogued on the criminal list; while almost twenty-four 
(23.67) of each ten thousand males are convicts. This 
verifies general popular belief, and reinforces the faith 
that the moral training of youth is much better off under the 
direction of women than men, both at home and in school. 

Decennial Increase. Previous to 1880 the attempts of 
the census enumeration to gather criminal statistics were 
attended with very unsatisfactory results. That census, 
however, was much more complete in this respect, and the 
last census (1890) was still more thorough. How much 
this more thorough count of 1890 contributes to the re- 
ported increase of criminals it is, of course, impossible to 
Comparing the two reports as given, the increase 
of ratios in each of the five grand divisions and in the 
whole country is shown by the slant lines in the lower right- 
hand corner of the large exhibit.. Three of the divisions 
present a considerable increase, while two of them show 
almost no change.’ 

The comparison made by the slant lines is susceptible of 
two interpretations as related to the country as a whole: 
(1) That crime is on the increase ; (2) that the laws are 
more faithfully administered. 

At the same time this is to be considered with reference 
to the fact that conditions are actually changing. There 
is no such thing as a real standstill. For example, the 
apparent standstill in the Western section is doubtless the 
record of a decade at the top of a curve marking the transi- 
tion from the non-convict criminal condition characterizing 
early mining history, toward the betterment resulting from 
the influence of a steadier people and the organization of 
courts of law. 

On the other hand, the apparent standstill in the North 
Central section is probably due to a really comparative 
calm. This section is far removed from the constant dis- 
turbance introduced on the North Atlantic seaboard by 
the continuous inflow and practical retention of the worst 
elements of foreign immigration. It has not, on the other 
hand, had to undergo the tremendous strain put on the 
moral forces of the South by the transition out of slavery, 
not yet by any means completed, while at the same time 
recovering from the wreckage wrought by the Civil War. 

Of the three sections showing an increase, the records 
of other civic history, such as educational progress, relig- 
ious advance, elevation of labor, and care of unfortunates, 
leads the writer to believe that the reported increase means 
a better administration of justice, and hence the convic- 
tion of a larger proportion of criminals. A marked example 
of increased criminal record is furnished by the police 


1 The record of individual States shows a decrease of over one hundred convicts 
to each million of population in six instances: California, 248, and Wyoming, 
2,340, in the Western division ; Michigan, 139, and Nebraska, 208, in the Nort 
Central division ; Mississippi, 245, in the South Central division ; and Vermont 
174, in the North Atlantic division. 
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courts of New York City in July, August, and September, 
1894 and 1895. In 1895 over fifty per cent. more cases 
were tried than in 1894, and the fines imposed were nearly 
eight times as much, because justice was more faithfully 
administered. 

Nativity and Color. Turning again to the large draw- 
ing, the three bars at the lower left-hand corner carry an 
important lesson. Their figures (cutting off the two right- 
hand ones) mean that of each ten thousand white persons 
born in this country a little less than nine (8.82) were 
imprisoned as criminals ; while of each ten thousand white 
persons born in foreign countries nearly twice as many 
(17.44) were convicts; and of all the colored population, 
nearly four times as many (32.75) for each ten thousand 
were incarcerated. 

Parentage. ‘The little diagram of five bars printed here- 
with tells a most impressive story. How fast the United 
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States can assimilate the foreign elements that the flood of 
immigration brings to us has long been a question of sharp 
interest. This little picture throws a flood of light on the 
subject. 

The upper bar of the small drawing shows how few crimi- 
nals—six (6.12) to each ten thousand—would be found 


among our white population if they were all born of parents’ 


both of whom were born here. 

The second bar represents persons born in the United 
States having one parent reared under American influence 
and one reared under foreign influence. Were all our 
native-born white population of this mixed parentage even, 
it would still furnish but a moderate ratio of criminals— 
eight (8.42) to each ten thousand. 

The third bar shows that the mere incident of birth in 
the United States counts for but little, if both parents were 
born in foreign countries. The ratio is almost as large as 
that of persons foreign born, as shown by comparison with 
the fourth bar. The fifth bar portrays the ratio for the 
total white population of all three varieties of parentage, 
including those foreign born. 

It appears, therefore, that foreign immigration of the 
character of that before 1890 gave a ratio of criminals in our 
white population of over ten (10.42) in each ten thousand 
persons, as against six (6.12) in each ten thousand if 
there had been no immigration. This is an increase of a 
trifle over two-thirds in the proportion. 

Comparing the six criminals in ten thousand of native- 
born white persons of native parentage, with the thirty-three 
(32.75) in ten thousand of colored population—over five 
times as great—it would seem that if the colored and 
foreign elements were eliminated, this country would almost 
realize a golden dream of freedom from crime. 


%& 
A Quiet Place within My Heart 


By H. W. D. 


Thro’ all the tumult of this busy life, 
So overfull, with such ambitions rife, 
There waits a quiet place deep in my heart, 
Wherein this restlessness can have no part. 


A quiet place in which my soul can rest, 
As rests a weary bird soft in its nest ; 
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Screened from the light by branches bending low, 
Safe hidden from the eye of lurking foe. 


No guest is welcomed in this secret place ; 

No careless thoughts its holy walls deface ; 

For here we know that God is very nigh,— 
We love this quiet place, my soul and I. 


%& 
The Public Schools and the Trustee 


System 
By Lillian W. Betts 


It is unfortunate that the words “ poor children ” should 
ever be used in connection with the problems of public 
education. Every public-school system is devised for the 
education of the children of all the citizens of the State. 
The Constitution of the State of New York says: “ The 
Legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support 
of a system of common schools, wherein @// the children 
of this State may be educated.” 

Criticism of the public-school system usually comes 
from men and women of philanthropic and altruistic tend- 
encies, and, naturally, the system of public education is 
considered and presented by them from the standpoint 
indicated by the questions, ‘“‘ How is the child who must 
become a wage-earner at fourteen being educated at the 
public expense?” ‘What is the effect on his character ?” 
This is not the problem. The educator asks, ‘‘ How is the 
State educating the children of the State?” ‘“ What kind 
of citizens is this education making ?” 

The present discussion affects the public-school system 
in New York City to such a degree that two bills are now 
before the Legislature. Since 1852 New York has had a 
system of school trustees. These trustees are the adminis- 
trators of a certain number of schools. Their opposition 
can defeat the best intentions of the Board of Education. 
For example, the Board of Education has passed resolu- 
tions within a year to erect three new school buildings in the 
sections of the city where the children cannot be accom- 
modated by the present seating capacity of the schools. 
The trustees of the wards where these buildings are to be 
erected have by various methods prevented further action. 
The city is divided into school wards, and each is independ- 
ent of the other, and exists as a rival or competitor to or ally 
of every other ward. These divisions are made without 
regard to the school population of the ward or the 
number of schools in the ward. The Third Ward has 
five trustees and no school; the Twenty-fourth Ward, 
comprising 8,000 acres and the annexed Westchester dis- 
trict, has five school trustees. The so-called Strauss Bill, 
brought before the Legislature by Mr. Page, has this to 
recommend it, if New York must retain the trustee system : 
it provides for the redistricting of the city, making forty- 
five school districts, each with five trustees, no Board 
of Trustees to have more than five schools in charge. It 
is unfortunate that this bill should go before the public as 
a measure approved by the Board of Education. Such is 
not the fact. By a majority vote of the fifteen members 
present, the minority, who opposed the bill, were not 
allowed to have their protest spread on the minutes of the 
Board. The retention by the Strauss Bill of the trustee 
system, recognized by the educators of the country as the 
most dangerous factor in any system of public education, 
prevents the bill from receiving that support from the 
public of New York which it would have received because 
of some of its admirable features. 

The city has a list of eligible teachers from which 
trustees must make appointments. The trustee is at liberty 
to make selections from this list. Recently a trustee 
wanted a relative appointed; through his influence she 
was appointed in another ward, and transferred to his ward 
within a short time, where her promotion has been phenom- 
enally rapid. The favor was doubtless returned. This 
method has prevailed so long that comment by newly ap- 
pointed trustees was resented. 

A trustee, after careful watching, decided that two teachers 
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in his ward were incompetent. He attempted to secure 
their dismissal. They were at once transferred, without 
his knowledge. One principal of a primary department has 
been transferred about eighteen times since she entered 
the public service. ~ The woman’s attitude toward the chil- 
dren, the evident fear on the faces of the teachers under 
her, and her evident antagonism to a gift intended to 
benefit the school and eventually the whole system, led to 
the withdrawal of the proposed gift from that department. 
The representative of the donors asked why such a woman 
was retained in such a position. The answer was: 
“‘ Heaven and earth have been moved to get rid of her, 
and transfer is the only thing possible to accomplish.” 
A trustee was given a description of two recitations heard 
in a class-room in a school where the majority of the chil- 
dren are from the homes of mechanics. He listened. Then 
he asked, in tones of severe reproach, “ Do you know that 
you are asking to have the bread and butter taken out of 
the mouth of that woman?” “ Mr. Blank,” was the reply, 
“our public schools do not exist for the support of incapable 
females, but for the education of the children of the city.” 

A look of horror spread over the man’s face. That woman, 
untidy, unkempt, uneducated, ill-tempered, with a voice 
that is enough to rack the nerves of every child, was trans- 
ferred. She is still part of the system, because the system 
is controlled by men who wield political power in certain 
localities in the city. 

The uneducated trustee cannot appreciate the trained 
pedagogue ; the petty politician cannot understand honest 
work in public service. Under such a system the best 
teachers must suffer. 

_ There is another side to this question of the trustee 
system in the public schools. Population in the wards 
changes. A ward becomes the home of a foreign popula- 
tion, or of those whose lack of education unfits them to 
act as trustees. But no qualification is required except 
residence, and sufficient prominence in the ward to com- 
mand influence. The trustee’s appointment is the result of 
the pressure of this “influence.” In return the appointee 
uses his prerogatives to pay his “friends.” Repairs on the 
buildings are ordered done by the men who have been, or 
will be, most useful to him or his “friends.” The appoint- 
ments of teachers and janitors are favors to the same 
‘‘friends.” If he is a very strong political power in the 
ward, he decides whom the janitors shall hire as cleaners. 
There are wards in New York where the janitors of the 
public schools in the ward are men of absolute authority in 
the local politics. One janitor, whose salary is $1,492 per 
year, house-rent, fuel, and gas in addition, pays to the 
women who clean the school building eight dollars per 
month for the day school, and nine dollars per month 
when the night schools are in session. One of the women 
cleans thirteen class-rooms five days in the week, sweeping 
these rooms twice each day when there is night school. 
She receives forty cents per day for the day school, five 
cents per evening for the night school, cleaning. Every 
charwoman in the ward bows before this man as if he 
were a feudal baron. He has a “ pull,” and can distribute 
favors. 

The system is defended on the ground that it is the con- 
necting link between the people and the schools. Is this 
connecting link found necessary in any other department ? 
Can there be good results from a system that is so abso- 
lutely illogical as that which places men to serve in a pub- 
lic capacity, administering funds—each trustee controls 
between three thousand and four thousand dollars a year in 
patronage, besides his appointments—when the only qual- 
ification required is residence in a certain section of the 
city? This is the trustee system in the public schools of 
New York City. 

Will the men and women best qualified to serve in our 
public-school system enter that service while appointment 
to a position and promotion depend on the political influ- 
ence they can control? Can a system of public education 
be what it should be while it exists in harmony with the 
ideals of a man who at the hearing of the two bills in the 
Senate Committee says: “The objections to the trustee 
system arose from educated persons who believed that the 
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people were not to be trusted in their decisions at the 
ballot-box.? 

The bill known as the Pavey Bill, in opposition to the 
Strauss Bill, is drawn by men who understand the operation 
of the trustee system, and now, supported by the best pub- 
lic sentiment, demand that it shall be abolished. Many 
most capable men and women have been appointed as 
trustees by Mayor Strong. These men and women are 
working hard to abolish the system, because they realize 
that it is the system that is evil; that it served well in its 
beginnings, but that conditions have so changed as to make 
it impossible for aught but evil to result from the system, 
or any equivalent of the system. 

Education is a science. It is a factor in the develop 
ment of character. The opportunities for education fur- 
nished by the State must be administered by men and 
women learned in educational methods. 


%& 
How Shall We Educate Our Girls ? 


By Helen Dawes Brown 


’ My faith is that every human being, man or woman, 
should have all the education that he can take. I believe 
that I have no other views on the Higher Education. 
That is a great theme. I would say a word on humble 
themes. 

How shall we educate our girls—all our girls, whether 
they go to college or not, whether they are rich or poor, 
bright or dull, plain or pretty? 

Let us educate them to read and write. Teach a girl 
to read any English book at sight, without stumbling or 
halting, and without too frequent use of the dictionary ; teach 
her to read aloud, not brilliantly or dramatically, but toler- 
ably and agreeably, so that it may be a pleasure and not 
a penance to listen to her. For her own sake she should 
learn to read, that is, to make friendship for life with books. 
For the sake of others she should read. Nothing is so 
catching as reading. ‘To see a mother or elder sister, book 
in hand, is an incentive to every child in the home. 

Moreover, to be a reader is the best safeguard against 
being a talker. It is the-surest preventive of excessive 
sewing, excessive fancy-work, pedantic housekeeping. 

I would have a girl taught to write—a fair, clear hand- 
writing, as good as Queen Elizabeth’s or Queen Victoria’s. 
Teach her to spell—if necessary, shame her into spelling. 
There are diseased spellers, hereditary bad spellers, for 
whom there isnohope. But the average girl, who is my text, 
should be driven to spell. Educate a girl to write a good 
letter—one of the most valuable of domestic and business 
accomplishments, one of the most winning of the social 
graces. This implies the correct and graceful use of her 
mother tongue. And let her letter be, like Lady Mary’s, 
** good sense brightly delivered.” 

To these two necessaries of life, reading and writing, I 
would add a few accomplishments ; and, first of all, that of 
beautiful speech. We are told that the first impression 
lies in the bonnet. Does it, I wonder? Or does it lie in 
the first words spoken? It is remarkable that American 
women, so scrupulous about their bonnets, are so careless 
of their speech. I would have our American girl speak 
well and think quickly. To this end, let us teach her old- 
fashioned mental arithmetic—Colburn’s arithmetic it was, 
in my day. Then, if she is asked suddenly to add or 
subtract, she will not need to be thrown into a nervous 
flutter. : 

Will the musicians forgive me if I maintain that a/most 
every girl should be taught a little music? My plea is for 
humble accomplishments. So many people love a tune 
who are not quite equal to music! Let us not give up old- 
fashioned family music, a comfort in the home, a blessing 
to the children—dancing-tunes of a week-day, hymns of a 
Sunday ! 

I would, in general, have a girl taught to do what other 
girls do. The young girl who doesn’t dance, who doesn’t 
play games, who can’t skate and can’t row, is a girl to be 
pitied. She is losing a large part of what Lord Chester- 
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field calls the “joy and titter of youth.” Educate her so 
that she may be a girl among girls. 

Large questions of character I am leaving one side, but 
if our young girl has learned to be good, teach her not to 
disregard the externals of goodness. As Poor Richard 
says, “Hast thou virtue? Then add the graces and 
beauties of virtue.” Let our girls, in college or out of it, 
be educated to be agreeable. 

I may seem still more reactionary when I say that I 
think a girl’s education should, first of all, be directed to 
fitting her for the things of the home. We talk of woman 
as if her only domestic relations were those of wife or 
mother. Let us not forget that she is also a granddaughter, 
a daughter, a sister, an aunt. I fear that, of all her domes- 
tic relations, that of daughter has suffered most in these 
latter years. But I should like to see her made her best 
in all these characters, before she undertakes public duties. 
I should even go so far as to value the good friend and 
good neighbor as highly as the good committeewoman. In 
the excess of organization at the present day let us not get 
organized out of our simple human relations. The best 
organization in the world is the home. Whatever in the 
education of girls draws them away from that is an injury 
to civilization. Good homes over all the earth—is not 
that the “far-off divine event to which the whole creation 


moves ” ? 


Christ’s Teaching on Social Topics 


VI—The Social Evil! 
By Lyman Abbott 


And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.— 
John viii., 

An ancient poet writes in the Book of Proverbs the de- 
scription of a scene which he had witnessed in some ancient 
city: 

For at the window of my house 
I looked forth through my lattice ; 
And I beheld among the simple ones, 
I discerned among the youths, 

A young man, 

Void of understanding, 


Passing through the street near her corner, 
And he went the way to her house ; 
In the twilight, in the evening of the day, 
In the blackness of night and the darkness ; 
And behold, there met him a Woman 
With the attire of an harlot, and wily of heart. 


She is clamorous and willful ; 
Her feet abide not in her house; 
Now she is in the streets, now in the broad places, 
And lieth in wait at every corner. 
So she caught him, and kissed him, 
With an impudent face she said unto him: 


“ Sacrifices of peace offerings are with me; 
This day have I paid my vows; 
Therefore came I forth to meet thee, 
Diligently to seek thy face, 
And I have found thee. 
I have spread my couch with carpets of tapestry, 
With striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt; 
I have perfumed my bed 
With myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 
Come, let us take our fill of love 
Until the morning ; 
Let us solace ourselves with loves; 
For the goodman is not at home, 
He is gone a long journey: 
He hath taken a bag of money with him; 
He will come home at the full moon.” 


With her much fair speech she causeth him to yield, 
With the flattering of her lips she forceth him away. 


He goeth after her straightway, 
As an ox goeth to the slaughter, 
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Or as one in fetters to the correction of the fool; 
Till an arrow strike through his liver ; 

As a bird hasteth to the snare, 

And knoweth not that it is for his life. 


Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me, 
And attend to the words of my mouth. 
Let not thine heart decline to her ways, 
Go not astray in her paths. 
For she hath cast down many wounded : 
Yea, all her slain are a mighty host. 
Her house is the way to Sheol, 
Going down to the chambers of death. 


From the time when that ancient prophet wrote that 
description to the present day, the scene has been repeated. 
What shall we do with this woman? What would Christ 
have us do with her? What society does with her is, on 
the whole, well expressed by the phrase often used to de- 
scribe her. She is said to be an abandoned woman. We 
think of her, if we think of her at all, as abandoned of God 
and abandoned by herself to a life of immorality, vice, and 
shame. And we abandon her. We do not imagine other 
sinners to be abandoned sinners. A man may lie, and we 
think there is hope of recovering him for truth; he may 
drink and be drunken, and we hope to recover him for tem- 
perance; he may steal, and we hope to recover him for 
honesty ; he may murder, and we hope to recover him for 
an honorable and peace-loving life; he may live a flagrantly 
licentious life, and hardly carry a spot of public shame on 
his person. But if a woman falls once into the sin of un- 
chastity, we call her an abandoned woman; we put a cor- 
don around her; we bring her no message of salvation ; we 
think her abandoned by herself, and, if we think of her in 
relation to God at all, we almost think God has abandoned 
her ; at all events, we so treat her that, if she thinks of God 
at all herself, she thinks God has abandoned her. We shut 
her out into the outer darkness; out from all homes; from 
honorable avocations and employments; from social re- 


-lationships ; from that which woman longs for most of all, 


the strong love of a strong lover, or let her find only the 
false pretense of it in the continuance of vice. We shut. 
her out from schools and practically from churches. She 
may walk in unknown to the sanctuary, but, if she be known, 
she will receive but cold welcome there. If taken sick, 
until recently she was shut out from most hospitals. We 
shut her out from our hopes and our expectations. Even 
the moralists write that for this class there is no hope, and 
that as long as the world stands this class must be expected 
to infest our cities, that man may be gratified in his iniquity. 
We shut her out from the public consideration when we 
consider, one with another, our duties to the commonwealth ; 
and it will be very strange if there are not some people in 
Plymouth Church, and some, perhaps, in this very congre- 
gation to-night, who think I ought to have shut her out 
from this course of Sabbath evening sermons, who will say 
—perhaps not frankly to me, but to one another—He ought 
not to have spoken on such a subject as this in public and 
to a mixed assembly ; if he wanted to talk about it, let him 
gather the men and talk to them. No! you are wrong; 
women owe something to their sisters, mothers to their 
daughters ; and I almost venture to say that the heart of 
woman is crueler and harder to her tempted and her fallen 
sister than is the heart of man. I have something for you 
all to-night ; something, at least, I want you to hear. 
Abandoned! Did you ever think what it might mean to. 
have society write that beside your name? To have home 
and church and industry and State all say, Abandoned! and 
over the door through which you had entered, perhaps delib- 
erately and with conscious guilt, perhaps slipping you hardly 
knew how, find on the other side what you did not see on 
this side, Dante’s inscription, “ All those that enter here 
leave hope behind.” Abandoned! We leave her to her- 
self. We reach out no hand to help her and bring her 
back. She may go her way; we will shut our eyes to her 
presence. And with what result? Little by little she brings 
her own dishonor upon her innocent sisters. For so far 
does this shame and disgrace spread out that to-day in New 
York and Paris and Vienna a woman can hardly go to a 
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unattended, or to a public lecture, or even walk the streets 
after dark unattended, without being a suspect. 

Or we segregate her; we put her in a quarter by herself ; 
we put a peculiar uniform upon her; we attempt to set her 
apart for her unholy and her evil calling. This has been 
attempted many times. It was attempted in the thirteenth 
century by Louis the Just; in the fifteenth century on a 
large scale by Spain, with the co-operation of ecclesiastics. 
It has been tried later in our own century by the city of 
Rome, and it has been proposed in recent discussion even 
in the city of New York. And it has always failed. We 
ought to learn something from the experience of the past. 
She would not wear her uniform; she would not keep in 
the moral Ghetto that had been reserved for her; and these 
set-apart districts became great black spots, not confining 
the poison within them, but sending the virus all through 
the city. You might as well attempt to keep the body 
healthy by saying to some poisoned globules of your blood, 
“‘ Stay there,” as expect to keep a city pure by shutting up 
allowed and permitted immorality in some section of the city. 

Or, with a strange incongruity, we have said, She is 
abandoned, but we must permit her; we cannot get along 
without her; society would not be safe if she did not exist ; 
there must be some outlet for the fiery passions of men; 
therefore we will license her, will tax her, will provide for 
her. This was the ancient method of Greece. This is the 
modern method of Paris. And under this method immo- 
rality was worse in Corinth, and is worse in Paris, than in 
London or New York. Not only was and is immorality 
worse, but this scheme, devised to protect health, has failed 
utterly even of that purpose. 

Still abandoning her, we have tried by legal pains and 
penalties to repress her altogether. She is beyond the 
hope of our redemption, but we can get her out of the 
way. That was the old Mosaic method—death. That 
was the early Christian method under. Justinian—death. 
That was the method of medizvalism, which Louis the 
Just attempted before—abandoning it as impracticable— 
he attempted regulation and permission. Sometimes by 
flogging, sometimes by the pillory, sometimes by exile, 
sometimes by capital punishment, we have attempted to 
repress her, and in vain. Nor to-day can we, comparing 
what we know of this subject as it shows itself in New 
York and London, where prohibition is the rule, with Paris 
and Vienna, where regulation is the rule, declare that one 
scheme has succeeded much better than the other. 

Christ’s method is different—different in its fundamental 
assumption. To Christ “the woman that was a sinner” 
is not an abandoned woman. She is not shut out from 
the mercies and the helpfulness of God; she is not 
shut out from Christ’s congregations ; she is not shut out 
from his private personal conversation; she is not shut 
out from his society. When he preaches, the publicans 
and the harlots troop into his congregation to hear him, 
and he welcomes them. When he sits at the well, he 
does not hesitate to ask a favor at the hands of an impure 
woman, and enter into social and friendly conversation with 
her. It was alleged against him, as one of the greatest 
offenses against social order that he committed, that he ate 
with such women. I think it would be so counted as against 
any of his followers to-day if he dared to follow the Master 
so closely as this. No! to Christ not “the woman that 
was a sinner” was abandoned—not for her had he lost 
hope. The men of reputation, of standing, of honorable 
position, who used their religion to cloak their iniquity— 
these were the men who sometimes seemed to him aban- 
doned of themselves, of God, and of all beneficent influences. 
Never the drunkard, never the harlot: explain it as you may. 

There is one story in Christ’s life as pathetic as any 
story in that narrative so full of pathos. The Oriental 
house was built around an open square. The rooms on 
the ground floor were porches opening on the square. 
A Pharisee invited Christ to dine with him. He accepted 
the invitation. . The villagers trooped in and filled the open 
square. He reclined at the table, his naked feet stretched 
out behind him. A woman of the town crept in among the 
villagers and listened. How I have sometimes wished the 
story of that afternoon’s teaching had been kept for us by 
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Luke! Butit wasnot. Only this we know, that something 
in his words or something in his manner stirred the dead 
life within her, fanned the dead hope into a flame, brought 
sorrow for the past and remorse for the present, and the 
great tears gathered and globed themselves in her eyes, 
and then fell down, drop by drop, upon the naked feet of 
the Master. Startled that tears from such eyes as hers 
should fall on feet such as his, she kneeled, and, taking the 
long tresses of her hair, wiped the polluting drops away, 
and then, finding herself unresisted, took from her bosom 
a box of ointment, broke it open, and anointed his feet 
with it; and the Pharisee, to whom she was an abandoned 
woman, looked on amazed, and said: “This man is no 
prophet, or he would have known what manner of woman 
she is; for she is a sinner.” But Christ said: ‘“ Thy faith 
hath saved thee: go in peace.” The heart of womanhood 
is not edsily extinguished, and what the Master said in the 
chamber of death I may say here in this other death- 
chamber, “ She is not dead, she sleepeth.” Love can call 
her back to life again. She is not abandoned of God, she 
is not abandoned of herself. Why should we abandon her ? 
Why should we reach out a hand to help every other sin- 
ner, and none to this one? Why open the doors to every 
other ginner, and close them to this one? 

Consider for one moment. Do you know what brought 
her into this life? Perhaps she has been literally forced 
into it, and sold into it. For there are slave-markets in 
London and in Paris, and it is safe to assume in New York, 
as truly as in Turkey; and the harem of the Christian is 
worse than the harem of the Moslem. Perhaps she has 
ignorantly fallen into it. Ignorance is no preservative of 
innocence. Father! your boy ought not to be left to learn 
the mystery of his life from some irreverent and impure 
school companion. Your duty is to tell him. Mother! no 
modesty, timidity, or bashfulness, no false conception of 
purity, may rightly hold you back from telling to your 
daughter the secret and mystery of life, and warning her 
against its desecration. If ignorance leads her into sin, it 
is the mother more than the daughter that must answer 
before God’s great white throne. Perhaps she has fallen 
because she has yielded to a too trustful love. I acknowl- 
edge that unchastity in woman is more destructive of the 
family, more destructive of society, and apparently more 
destructive of the individual character than in man, but it 
is by no means always, perhaps hardly often, the greater 
sin. Says Mr. Lecky in his “ History of European Morals :” 


The contrast between the levity with which the frailty of 
men has in most ages been regarded, and the extreme severity 
with which women who have been guilty of the same offense 
have generally been treated, forms one of the most singular 
anomalies in moral history, and appears the more remarkable 
when we remember that the temptation usually springs from the 
sex which is so readily pardoned; that the sex which is visited 
with such crushing penalties is proverbially the most weak, and 
that, in the case of women, but not in the case of men, the vice 
is very commonly the result of the most abject misery and 
poverty. ... At the present day, although the standard of 
morals is far higher than in pagan Rome, it may be questioned 
whether the inequality of the censure which is bestowed upon 
the two sexes is not as great as in the days of paganism, and 
that inequality is continually the cause of the most shameful and 
the most pitiable injustice. In one respect, indeed, a great ret- 
rogression resulted from chivalry, and long survived its decay. 
The character of the seducer, and especially of the passionless 
seducer, who pursues his career simply as a kind of sport, and 
under the influence of no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit 
of adventure, and who designates his successes in destroying the 
honor of women his conquests, has been glorified and idealized 
in the popular literature of Christendom in a manner to which 
we can find no parallel in antiquity. When we reflect that the 
object of such men is by the coldest and most deliberate treachery 
to blast the lives of innocent women; when we compare the levity 
of his motive with the irreparable injury he inflicts, and when we 
remember that he can only deceive his victim by persuading her 
to love him, and can only ruin her by persuading her to trust 
him, it must be owned that it would be difficult to conceive a 
cruelty more wanton and more heartless, or a character combin- 
ing more numerous elements of infamy and of dishonor. That 
such a character should for many centuries have been the popu- 
lar ideal of a vast section of literature ; that it should have been 
the continual boast of those who most plume themselves upon 
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their honor, is assuredly one of the most mournful facts in his- 
tory, and it represents a moral deflection certainly not less than 
was revealed in ancient Greece by the position that was assigned 
to the courtesan. 


Do you remember in the story of the “ Scarlet Letter” 
how, all through the story, Hester Prynne wears the scarlet 
letter on her breast, and all the village know it, while Mr. 
Dimmesdale wears the scarlet letter hidden by his garments, 
but burnt into his bosom, and bears his shame in hi$ own 
heart? And do you remember how that story closes at the 
last, coming, not to its tragical, but to its resplendent, con- 
clusion when this poor minister, who has struggled with 
the threatened public shame so long, conquers himself and 
goes up into the very pillory where she once stood alone in 
her disgrace, and, standing by her side, holds the child of 
their vice by his hand, and there confesses his sin before all 
those that had done him honor and reverenced his very foot- 
prints? Not until our civilization shall have wrought out 
in life what Hawthorne wrought out in “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” and the man takes his stand in the pillory by the 
woman, and the scarlet letter is on the breast of the one as 
on the breast of the other, and both alike bear the ineffable 
shame, and each help the other back to the ineffable ae 
shall we find Christ’s remedy. 

In a word, then, Christ’s method of dealing with the 
social evil is in principle precisely the same as his method 
of dealing with crime—the method, not of permission and 
regulation, not of mere prohibition and punishment, but 
of compassion and cure. It is the method which Chris- 
tian charity is pursuing with reasonable measure of success 
in individual cases—but, alas! in too few. It condemns 
licentiousness in man and woman alike—in one no less 
than in the other. In so far as this licentiousness is a 
violation of the social order, Christ’s method would prohibit 
it by law. The lawbreaker would be arrested, not to be 
punished for her sin, but to be cured of it, to be separated 
from the evil influences which have brought her into sin, 
to be brought under influences which would lead her into 
paths of virtue, and, wherever the cure could not be effected, 
to be kept in confinement for the rest of her life, not to 
punish her for past sin, but to protect her and to protect 
the community from sin in the future. It is not true that 
the fallen woman is an irrecoverable woman. History dis- 
proves this cynical assumption. ‘The homes that have been 
established and the institutions that have been opened for 
the reform of fallen women have not failed in their mission. 
In spite of the coldness of the community; in spite of the 
poor support given to them; in spite of the few helping 
hands, the record of their results compares favorably with 
that of other institutions seeking the reformation of other 
offenders. 

I wish it were possible for me to change my audience for 
a few moments; I wish I could with a benediction dismiss 
you, and fill this church with fallen women ; I wish I could 
send my words out to them on the wings of the press; and 
this is what I would say to them: My sister, you have 
sinned. So have I; so have weall. You are still God’s 
child; you are still my sister; take hope; take heart. Lost 
soul! There is no lost soul. Do you remember Whittier’s 
“The Cry of a Lost Soul”? The traveler in the South 
American forest, hearing the cry, is told by his guide that 
it is not a bird, it is the cry of a lost soul: 

Dim burns the boat lamp: shadows deepen round, 
From giant trees with snakelike creepers wound, 
And the black water glides without a sound. 


But in the traveler’s heart a secret sense 
Of nature plastic to benign intents, 
And an eternal good in Providence, 


Lifts to the starry calm of heaven his eyes ; 
And, lo! rebuking all earth’s ominous cries, 
The Cross of pardon lights the tropic skies! 


“Father of all!” he urges his strong plea, 
“ Thou lovest all; thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee! 


All souls are Thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that Presence which is everywhere, 
Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou art there. 
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Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 
Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame and ill, 
Thy pitying eye is on thy creature still.” 


Ah, my sister, you are not lost, and if to-day you stand, 
penitent and weeping, but with society round you, like 
those cruel Pharisees, each one with a stone ready to fling 
at you, I have a right to say, in my Master’s name and 
with my Master’s authority and as though my Master 
spoke, ‘“‘ Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” 


® 


Excision and Comprehension 
By the Rev. Rollin A. Sawyer 


Growth is often troublesome ; it makes demands that are 
imperious and inconvenient, insists upon a change of rai- 
ment, requires room, and acquires rights that must be 
respected. Motherhood is sorely taxed to keep up with 
the lengthening arms and expanding chests of boys who 
persist in growing. And when it is a question of boundary 
between the length of limb and the scantiness of cloth once 
fitted to cover it, “ delimitation ” is as difficult as diplomacy. 
In such a case, fortunately for the boy, excision is imprac- 
ticable. The living member is sacred. You cannot cut it 
off. It must be covered, even if a new garment has to be 
substituted for the old. In providing for the growth of 
children comprehension rules ; excision has no place. 

Practically, the provision for spiritual growth differs in 
no essential requisite from the physical. There isa doctrine 
for “ babes ” and a doctrine for “grownmen.” The larger 
catechism is an expansion of the shorter. Comprehension 
is the rule. Understanding, knowledge, discovery, experi- 
ence, must be provided for and given a place at any cost for 
new material. The Chinese classics are held to comprehend 
all possible wisdom, history, discovery ; their wise men face 
the modern world and say that all is found in their books 
of ages ago. ‘That is at least a recognition of the fact that 


‘a true classic must be large enough to include all legitimate 


expansion of truth. Instead of cutting off steam and exor- 
cising electricity because they were not known twenty-five 
hundred years ago, the Chinese philosophers declare that 
their books of wisdom presuppose them, and would be 
incompletely interpreted without reference to these latest 
additions to the forces of civilization. Much as we may 
deride the claim, we cannot help admiring its boldness and 
its recognition of comprehension. 

The advocates of excision as a method of dealing with 
growth forget two things. One, the sacredness of the living 
member; the other, the increase of disproportion between the 
garment of a child and the one who is expected still to make 
it serve him. How is it that exscinding processes go on 
narrowing the original body till it becomes contemptible ? 
Two causes are at work. Violence to its members drives 
many away from the church in which such things are toler- 
ated. Suspend a man from communion because he sings 
a modern hymn, and ten men more will leave the communion 
though they do not deny the old psalmody. Cut a man 
off for discovering new truth or for making old definitions 
cover new facts, and you alienate a hundred others whose 
sense of justice is keener than their love for investigation. 
A man who believes in six literal days for creation resents 
the intolerance which excommunicates geologists like 
Lyell or Dana. The world of intelligence and fair-mind- 
edness holds the living member worth more than the gar- 
ment once fitted to it. Touch the life with pruning-shears 
and you shall answer for it, not before a packed jury, but 
at the high court of common sense. 

That is one thing. But there is another. The dispro- 
portion between the boy and his old garment also grows. 
The childish formula does not fit the youth, and it makes 
a grown man ridiculous. The little Samuel looked well in 
the first coat sent up to the tabernacle, but if he venerated 
it always he did not squeeze into it on the day when he 
‘““hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord.” It may be the 


privilege of a school to teach and defend the “ old school ” 
theology, but when more than one-half of the Presbyterian 
Church is outside of that form and type of doctrine, cannot 
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possibly squeeze into it, what then? Shall the prophet be 
trimmed down to fit his boyish coat? If your church can- 
not comprehend both old and new school doctrine, it is less 
than half a church; it is a sect indeed. There comes a 
time when excision is the act of violence to the living body ; 
when decrees of suspension and boycott of sacred schools 
become the most wicked and hurtful schism. And the dis- 
proportion between the schools of thought steadily grows. 
Violence will not stay, it will rather hasten, it; while the 
world looks on amazed at the spectacle of a “ great church” 
parading in robes so scant as to cover a fragment only of 
its expanding size. The really great churches of to-day 
make room for growth; they do not cut off growing mem- 
bers; they include, conserve, embrace, and educate. 


%& 
Rose Shadows 


By Alice W. Rollins 


The sunlight is upon the grass ; 
But over all 

Shadows that change, but will not pass, 
Flicker and fall. 

Yet in your heart be there no room 
For fear to dwell: 

See! from a rosebush full of bloom 
The shadow fell. 


® 
Highroad and Garden 


By Bliss Perry 


It was midway in a Sunday afternoon in Lower Alsace, 
where Sunday afternoons are surely longer and quieter than 
anywhere else in the world. May is a drowsy month there, 
since she persuades April to do most of her work for her, 
and then folds her hands tranquilly to wait for June. The 
great sycamores that lined either side of the Rhine-Rhone 
Canal were already in full leaf. The brown-tiled roofs of 
the hamlet of Rothheim were almost hidden by the new 
foliage of the roadside elms, and the grass was knee-deep 
in the wide meadows through which the white road and 
gleaming canal crept on to other sleepy villages, all with 
soft names that closed in “ heim ” or “ weiler.” 

Pastor Reinhard sat on the broad stone seat in his gar- 
den, listening to the bees in the cherry-blossoms above his 
head, and awaiting the hour for the communion service. 
Beyond the garden wall, all silver and green now with the 
leafage and bloom of his fruit-trees, rose the roof of a 
tiny Romanesque church. It was used by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. After Monsieur Dooley, the curé, had 
celebrated mass in the early morning, the sacristan busied 
himself a few moments at the altar, and then Herr Rein- 
hard’s sexton carried in a big Lutheran Bible. Therewith 
the church was Protestant again. Before the hour for the 
Catholic vespers, the process was reversed. That was all. 
It was simple enough, and the peasants of Rothheim were 
satisfied. 

The pastor and the curé had been neighbors for thirty 
years. When Herr Reinhard first came to Rothheim, 
Monsieur Dooley was already established there ; indeed, the 
Alsatian Dooleys, descendants of an Irish soldier of fortune 
who helped conquer the Palatinate, had clustered around 
Rothheim for two centuries. In the thirty years the two 
friends had had but one quarrel, and that was over the 
quality of their apricots. Every Sunday afternoon in fair 
weather Monsieur Dooley would open a gate at the end of 
Herr Reinhard’s wall, and the two old fellows would pace 
the garden amicably, or seat themselves upon the stone 
bench in the sunshine and read Horace. They had tried 
many authors: together, first and last, some sacred and a 
few profane, but they ended in liking Horace best. 

Herr Reinhard glanced at his watch. It was almost time 
for him to go, yet he felt a trifle uncomfortable about the 
coming service. All through his dinner he had heard the 
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patter of his parishioners’ feet outside the garden wall, as 
they had flocked down the white road to Markweiler, where 
there was that day a festival. The good people of Roth- 
heim had a passion for the Markweiler festivals, but it was 
long since one had happened to fall on a communion Sun- 
day. In calling attention, that morning, to the afternoon’s 
service, the pastor had ventured upon a word of kindly 
monition, lest, in the pleasures of the day, they might forget 
its chief duty. Yet it seemed as if Rothheim were deserted 
now. Even his ancient housekeeper had slipped away, 
shamefacedly. ‘The congregation was certain to be small, 
in spite of his exhortations. At length he rose and walked 
slowly toward the church, so as to let every straggler be 
seated ere the pastor entered. As he opened the narrow 
transept door the sexton was coming out. 

“All is ready, Herr Pfarrer,” said the latter, without 
looking up. “With your permission, I shall not stay to- 
day. Mychildren went to the festival—you understand—” 
He pointed awkwardly toward Markweiler, and was gone. 

Pastor Reinhard entered the cool, shadowy interior, and 
crossed the chancel to the pulpit, as was his wont, without 
lifting his eyes from the floor. He bowed his head in 
prayer, then took the hymn-book, raised his eyes, and 
glanced around. 

There was no one there. No one at all. The May sun- 
shine glinted in at the open door, and the motes rose into 
it along the forsaken aisle; a bird was singing somewhere 
outside. On the table before Herr Reinhard were the 
bread and wine, but there were no guests at the Lord’s 
Supper; not even one. The tall, sluggish figure of the 
pastor shook with agitation ; he bowed his head again ; his 
breath came quick. It was as if some horrid blasphemy 
had been uttered in his presence. To think that his own 
little flock of Rothheim should thus deny their Lord! In 
swift self-accusation he wondered if he had been unfaith- 
ful; if he had bidden them, that morning, less solemnly 
and lovingly than he ought. It flashed across him that it 
was true, after all, that his congregation had grown weary 
of him, that they crowded to hear Monsieur Melfort, who 
had been sent once a month to Rothheim, not so much 
because he preached in French and used fine phrases 
about the solidarity of the human race, as because they 
were tired of Pfarrer Reinhard, who was more than sixty, 
and whose German betrayed that he had been born in 
Saxony. Had he outworn his welcome among them, now 
that so many years had gone? It had been his fault, no 
doubt ; but, at sixty-four, whither could he go? Then the 
deeper fear smote him once more: the terror for the faith- 
less flock to whom he ministered. The symbols of Divine 
Love, lying before him unregarded, were like the visible 
presence of Him who was rejected of men. The villagers 
of Rothheim seemed guilty of some awful apostasy. They 
had sauntered light-heartedly down the road to Markweiler, 
but to the awe-stricken pastor it was as if they had turned 
their backs upon eternal life. 

Was there nothing that could yet be done? He stared 
piteously around the empty little church, and down at the 
bread and wine. “The feast is spread,” he found himself 
murmuring, “the feast is spread, but they will not come 
in.—‘ Go out into the highways.’” The well-remembered 
words startled him. Was that his duty? Go out and 
compel the others to come in? Yes, he would go. But 
he would carry with him the tokens of the Master’s love, 
lest men might not heed him. Pastor Reinhard straight- 
ened himself with an effort; his smooth-shaven, stolid face 
grew stern, his eyes shone with a melancholy enthusiasm ; 
and, bearing the sacred elements in either hand, he strode 
down the aisle and out into the May sunshine. 

At the highroad he paused. From far to the left, toward 
Markweiler, came the faint music of a band playing for 
the festival. Sadly he set his face to the right. All those 
holiday-makers had been bidden, and they had made excuse. 
Were there any that had not been bidden? He trudged 
through the hamlet, meeting no soul. By and by the road 
led him through the midst of level fields, where the sun 
beat hot. His arms ached even under their slight burden, 
and still for a long time he found no man or woman or 
child. All at once he was aware of a lad crouching under 
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one of the roadside elms. Cattle were cropping the tall 
grass near by, and the lad was crying. Herr Reinhard 
drew near, and saw that it.was an orphan whom he had 
confirmed only the last Easter. 

“Rudolph,” said he, “the Lord’s Supper was spread 
to-day, and you were not there. Why was this, my child? 
And why are you crying ?” 

“TI am crying because I could not come,” said the lad, 
looking up. “The men-folk have all gone to Markweiler, 
and the women-folk too. There is no one at the house but 
old Morwitz, and he bade me tend the cattle. I am so 
afraid of him.” His lips trembled. 

‘“‘ But were you not afraid that the dear Lord would be 
angered?” asked Herr Reinhard, gravely. He set the 
bread and wine down upon the grass. 

“No,” said the lad. “I have never been told that the 
dear Lord was angry with children. But I feared old Mor- 
witz. I fear him night and day.” 

“There is but one thing that can cast out fear,” said 
Herr Reinhard. ‘ That is Love, the Perfect Love. Here 
are its tokens, my child. Take and eat; and then I shall 
carry them to Morwitz.” 

“You ?” asked the boy, curiously, for he knew that the 
two men were enemies. 

“T,” said the pastor, and he gave the lad a morsel of the 
bread and a swallow of the wine, and tasted of them with 
him solemnly. Then he stroked the orphan’s long yellow 
hair, and took up once more the bread and wine, and ‘passed 
on. 
Old Morwitz sat by the open window of the next farm- 
house. He was a cripple, and could move nothing but his 
head and arms, yet from his window he could watch all the 
farm, and there was not a Jew cattle-trader in Lower Alsace 
who had not cursed him for his slyness. He feared no 
man, and no man believed that he feared God. For twenty 
long years he had hated Herr Reinhard, and now, as he saw 
him coming up the path with a flagon in one hand and a 
plate covered with a napkin in the other, he snarled vi- 
ciously, baring his teeth, and shaking the knotty stick that 
he always griped in his hairy hands. Herr Reinhard did 
not hear his imprecations. 

“ Herr Morwitz,” said he, advancing to the window, “ you 
have hated me, and I, God forgive me, have hated you. 
But Love is stronger than hate. Here are the tokens of it— 
the Lord’s body‘and his blood. Since those who were bid- 
den would not come to the feast, I have brought it to you. 
Come, let us eat of it together.” 

With the broad window-sill for a table, he poured the 
wine and uncovered the bread. The cripple had listened 
to him first with a sort of terror, then as one cowed and 
broken. He looked at the bread and wine and said no 
word. 

“Take and eat,” said Herr Reinhard. ‘ We have done 
evil in an evil generation, yet for those who hated Him was 
his body broken and his blood shed. Our hatred is as 
nothing ; His love is all.” 

Old Morwitz stretched forth his hairy hand confusedly, 
and took the sacrament. His old enemy partook with him, 
face to face, and, as Herr Reinhard took up his strange 
burden and went on, the eyes of the cripple following him 
were like the eyes of a dog. Long ago the two men had 
loved each other. 

Once more the pastor was upon the white highroad. 
Without noticing whither his feet were tending, he turned 
back toward Rothheim. He walked as a man might in a 
dream, seeing naught to the right or left, but still bearing 
his burden carefully. The sun grew hotter as it fell toward 
the horizon, and: threw the elm shadows far upon the fields, 
leaving the road blank and glaring. Before Herr Reinhard 
reached the first houses of Rothheim he felt himself sway- 
ing from fatigue. He met no man upon the way, and his 
thoughts were all of the time when he and old Morwitz had 
been young. Then crowds had flocked to the church to 
hear him, and no one thought the worse of him for having 
been born in Saxony, and there was no Monsieur Melfort 
to lure the people away from him with glib phrases stolen 
from Monsieur Renan. Then the good folk of Rothheim 


made no excuses when they were bidden to the table of the 
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Lord. And now there was no one to whom he might offer 
the sacred elements; all had gone away, save the lad, the 
cripple, and himself. 

Stay! He had almost entered the church when a memory 
rose before him out of the past where his mind had been 
wandering. He turned aside into the churchyard, a mystical 
smile softening the sternness of his lips. In its sunniest 
corner a tiny mound marked the sleeping-place of his only 
child—the daughter whom he had brought to Rothheim 
long ago, leaving her mother buried among the hills of 
Saxony. He gazed a moment at the fresh green of its 
grass, and the love that knows no years thrilled him. 
He was young again, strong again, infinitely peaceful, as 
at that very hour when he had laid the little maiden to 
her long rest, and it had seemed but a few days to him 
until he should be laid beside her. Slow, slow years had 
intervened, but in the presence of the Divine Love the past 
and the present are as one, and the living and the dead are 
as one, for do not all live in Him? And Herr Reinhard 
smiled to himself as he emptied the wine to the last drop 
upon the thirsty grass, and scattered the sacred bread upon 
the mound to be borne away by the sparrows. What mat- 
tered it that he was forsaken by his little world of Roth- 
heim, if all that was sweet and gracious in his memory and 
his hope were still secure, pledged by the tokens of a Love 
that endured to the end and endureth forever ? 

But Herr Reinhard was not quite forsaken by Rothheim. 
As he turned away, he perceived Monsieur Dooley coming 
toward him from the garden of the Protestant parsonage. 
The bandy legs of the curé were moving more rapidly than 
usual, and his kind Irish eyes looked into Herr Reinhard’s 
face with surprise and concern. 

“‘T have waited long for you,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Herr Reinhard, the rapt expression not 
yet vanished from his features, “ I might have remembered 
you, Monsieur Dooley. I had almost said, ‘I, even I only, 
am left.’ ” 

“‘Tf you mean that your flock have all wandered to Mark- 
It is extremely 
problematical whether any of them return in time for ves- 
pers. Surely they are an evil generation, but what can 
one expect from peasants? And, besides, I have already 
called the attention of the bishop to their shortcomings.” 
He placed his arm affectionately on Herr Reinhard’s 
shoulder, without appearing to notice what the pastor car- 
ried in his hands. “ You walk wearily,” he went on. “ Per- 
haps you are inclined to say ‘I only am left,’ because, 
like the prophet, the journey has been too great for you. 
The dust of the highroad mounts to the brain, my friend. 
It is better to sit here on the old bench until twilight, and 
let me read Horace to you. It is my turn to-day; is it 
not so?” 

Herr Reinhard dropped heavily upon the bench, smiling 
gently. ‘Certainly the garden is pleasanter than the high- 
road, Monsieur Dooley, when one is as old as you and I. 
Very much pleasanter.” He rested his hand upon the 
other’s knee, and leaned his head back upon the sun-warmed 
wall. “But why should you and I always read Horace, 
Monsieur Dooley? Horace! When all around us there 
are those who deny their Lord? When only here and there 
a child, or an old man, or the blessed dead, are faithful ? 
Horace !” 

*“* As you wish,” said the mercurial Alsatian. ‘ Indeed, I 
think we know our Horace well enough already, for a pair 
of priests with one foot in the grave! And by good luck I 
picked up the wrong book when I came from the house—I 
mean the right one. See, is it not so?” 

Instead of the worn, vellum-bound copy of the Roman 
poet, he produced a tiny volume in black cloth, and, with 
his back toward the fading light, he began to read, in a 
rapid monotone, from the Latin version of the “ Imitation 
of Christ.” 


One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclination to 
duty, is worth all the mere good thoughts, warm feelings, pas- 
sionate prayers, in which idle people indulge themselves.—/. H. 
Newman. 
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How to Build a Miniature Yacht 
By W. J. Henderson 

The sailing of miniature yachts affords a great deal of 
‘pleasure to those who have not the time or the means to 
indulge in sailing full-grown vessels. But the pleasure of 
Sailing these little craft is increased tenfold when the yacht 
is the work of one’s own hands. To build what may fairly 
be called a model yacht, one that reproduces in herself 
the lines of some famous flyer of heavy tonnage, requires 
the skill of an expert designer; but any man with an ordi- 
nary amateur sailor’s knowledge of hulls, rig, and sails can 
make a boat that will sail well. The first thing to do is to 
draw a design on a stout sheet of paper. This design 
‘should show the three plans always used by yacht-builders 
—body, half-breadth, and sheer plan. It is not necessary 
that the amateur should be able to originate these plans. 
On the contrary, it would be better for him to copy them 
from some one of the many books containing designs. 
Even if he uses the design of a ninety-footer he can reduce 
the scale to a quarter-inch for every foot, and so get a per- 
fectly proportioned two-footer. 

When it comes to building, he may follow one of three 
‘ways: the block, the “‘ bread and butter,” or the built-up 
method. The first is very convenient for a small model, 
and the last is the only satisfactory way for boats four or 
five feet long. ‘The three methods briefly described con- 
sist, first, of carving the hull out of a solid block; second, 
of building it out of several horizontal sections cut to the 
proper shape and glued one upon the other; third, of 
‘constructing the hull in miniature out of almost as many 
Separate pieces as there are ina large yacht. For the great 
majority of those who will wish to build miniature yachts the 
simplest plan is the block method. 

The first requirement is a piece of clear, soft white pine 
of sufficient size. Draw upon the upper surface of this 
block with a black pencil the deck line as shown in your 
design. Now draw a straight line through the center of 
the deck from stem to stern, carrying it down the ends and 
along the bottom of the block. The sides should now be 
cut away perpendicularly to the deck line. If you are near 
a cabinet-maker, he can do this neatly with a saw. You 
must next draw carefully on the sides of your block the 
sheer plan of your model, including, of course, the sheer 
of the deck. You may now proceed to cut away the top of 
the block until the deck has come to the proper shape. 
Now mark again the center linefromstemtostern. Youare 
now ready to go to work at shaping the hull. Before doing 
this you should have several patterns cut out according to 
the lines of your body plan, showing the shape and width of 
the hull at various points from stem to stern. By applying 
these patterns—which will look something like the chocks 
in which a model sits when on exhibition—at the proper 
places as you gradually cut away the wood, you will get 
your hull to assume the shape indicated by the design. 
‘Try these patterns very frequently and work very slowly, 
or you may find that you have cut away too much in some 
one place, and then your model is spoiled. 

Having finished the cutting, work over the hull with sand- 
paper, using No, 2 first and No. 1% afterward. Now be- 
gins the delicate task of cutting out the interior of the hull. 
For an ordinary toy boat the hull may be left solid; but for 
a first-class model yacht this will not do, because the density 
of the wood will sink her below her designed water-line. It 
is necessary to build a cradle to hold the hull firmly while 
you are cutting out. The cradle may consist of bow and 
stern chocks connected by strips of wood. Now drawa 
line around the deck 3 to 3% of an inch from the outside, 
and cut out the wood inside of this line, going down straight 
at first and afterward following the shape of the hull. The 
sides should be from ¥% inch thick for a little boat to 4% 
inch for a 3-footer. 

Next you must cut out your deck beams ¥/ inch thick and 
Y%inch deep. If you wish your deck to curve, of course the 
top of the beams must curve. Cut them to the proper 
length and mortise them into the sides of the boat, the 
upper edges even with the tops of the sides. If you wish 
a hatchway, you must put two fore-and-aft pieces between 
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the beams where the opening is to be. Now cut the deck 
out of light mahogany or pine % inch thick, and % wider 
than the boat. Nail it on, and round off the outer edge with 
sandpaper to form the plank-sheer. Next make the boat’s 
rail, not over 4% inch thick, and nail iton. Itis a good plan, 
as a matter of precaution, in nailing on a rail to bore small 
holes for the nails, so that they will not split the sides when 
driven in. Very small wire nails are the best for this work. 
This whole labor of cutting out and shaping a hull requires 
a delicate hand and a good deal of patience, and it is a very 
unsatisfactory employment for a hasty person. 

A hollow box of the required form for the lead keel is 
now made and rubbed with chalk. The lead is melted until 
it will just run and is poured into the box. As soon as it is 
cool, it can be taken out and trimmed with any steel cutting 
instrument. The keel is bolted to the hull by long brass 
screws. You can have a regular fin keel if you like, by cut- 
ting out a sheet of brass and bolting it to two flat pieces 
screwed to your vessel’s bottom. Then mold your lead 
bulb in halves and bolt them to the foot of the fin. You 
now come to the rig. The dimensions of the spar plan of a 
fine model, given by W. P. Stephens, are as follows: Length 
of water-line, 52 inches; mast abaft forward end of water- 
line, 19 inches ; mast, deck to hounds, 46 inches ; masthead, 
7% inches; topmast, 42 inches; bowsprit, outboard, 19 
inches ; boom, 54 inches; gaff, 34 inches; tack to peak, 
683% inches; clew to throat, 65 inches; topsail yards, 17 x 
37 inches. By following these proportions you will have a 
good model. 

Make the mast, boom, and gaff out of clear spruce. Ash 
or hickory is good for the bowsprit.. The mast should be 
¥% inch in diameter for a 3-footer. It should be set in a 
brass tube inside the hull. Put a tight plug of wood in the 
bottom of the tube and run a screw into it through the 
bottom. All the fittings of the rigging of a model yacht 
are made out of brass, which can be cut and bent to the 
required shape with a few simple tools and a little ingenuity. 
There are some large sporting-goods stores where all these 
fittings may be bought. ready-made at reasonable prices, 
and for one who has a little money to spend on his model 
this is most convenient. The rigging of a model yacht is 
so much a matter of taste that it must be left to the build- 
er’s own fancy. It may be suggested, however, that the 
best material for the shrouds is waterproof fishing-line. 

There are two plans for arranging the rudder. One is 
by means of weights of lead, which may be attached to the 
after edge of the rudder itself or to a tiller extending abaft 
the rudder-post instead of forward. When the boat heels, 
the rudder swings to leeward, and so keeps her off till her 
mainsail fills and sends her head toward the wind again. 
The other plan is more complicated, and is somewhat diffi- 
cult to describe without the use of pictures. Through the 
head of the rudder-post a short tiller runs aft instead of 
forward. <A rubber band extends from the end of the tiller 
to a point further astern and exactly amidships. This band 
tends to pull the tiller back amidships whenever it is to 
port or starboard. A small curved wire, with a screw 
thread, should be set up on the deck so that the after end 
of the tiller will move just above it. On this wire a thumb- 
nut should be placed on each side at the point where the 
tiller should stop when the boat is properly balanced. Of 
course when the tiller strikes the thumb-nut it can go no 
further. Near the end of the tiller is a ring, through which 
the mainsheet is rove from the boom. The end of the 
sheet is carried forward and made fast, the sheet being 
very slack. The pull of the mainsheet through the ring 
puts the helm over, and the rubber band hauls it back. 

This automatic gear will steer a miniature yacht excel- 
lently when she is sailing with the wind aft or abeam. In 
sailing to windward, miniature yachts are steered entirely 
by the sails, and the rudder is kept amidships. For this 
purpose Mr. W. P. Stephens recommends a second sheet, 
rove through a traveler. The after end of this sheet is 
fitted with a spring snap, while the forward end is made 


‘fast, the sheet being hauled taut. There must be a ring 


on the boom to catch the spring snap, which is attached to 
it when you wish to send the boat to windward. The rub- 
ber band now holds the tiller amidships. 
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For the Little People 
S 


Dorothy’s Party 
By Julia M. Colton 


Little Dorothy D. gave a party one day ; 
Would you like to know who were invited ? 
When I tell you their names, I am sure you 
will say 
They are friends who should never be slighted. 


The first guest to arrive was Miss Ought-to- 
Obey ; 
She had walked hand in hand with Miss 
Cheerful. 
Bright Miss Happy came skipping along the 
same way, 
Passing by in the street poor Miss Tearful. 


Miss Polite and Miss Kind came in one large 
coupé ; 
Dear Miss Gentle was waiting to meet them ; 
And Miss Thankful—who sometimes forgets 
what to say— 
With the sweetest of smiles went to greet 
them. 


Close at Dorothy’s side two dear friends ever 
stay— 
Calm Miss Truthful, whom nothing confuses, 
And that sweet little peacemaker Love, who 
each day 
Takes the pain out of somebody’s bruises. 


Oh, so merry they were! Dotty often declared, 
Even though she should live to be forty, 
If with these lovely friends every day could be 
shared, 
She felt sure she would never be naughty! 


@ 
How Bobby Went to the Grocery 
By L. E. Chittenden 


Bobby had started down town with a gro- 
cery list, and it was the first time he had gone 
alone, so he felt very proud and happy over it. 

But by and by he stopped under a lamp- 
post to rest. 

“It’s purty hard work to walk alJ alone to 
the grocery man’s,” he thought. Just then a 
girl came by, and stopped to mail a letter in 
the iron box on the lamp-post. 

Bobby watched her with much interest. 

“ Where does it go to?” he asked. 

“The letter?” answered the girl. “Oh, 
down to the post-office. Didn’t you ever see 
a post-office box before ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Bobby. ‘“’Cause we’ve 
just moved here from the country.” 

Then, as the girl went on, Bobby stood still 
looking at the box. 

“I wonder if it wouldn’t take my grocery 
list down,” he thought. “’Cause if it’s smart 
enough to take letters, I should think it would 
be able to take a grocery list.” 

So he tucked. his paper in, and sat down to 
see what would happen, though his conscience 
pricked him a little. 

“My mother might not like it,” he thought. 
a wish I had thought to tell her about it 

rst.” 

Presently a man dressed in gray drove up, 
and, jumping out of his buggy, unlocked the 
box and took out the letters. 

Bobby stood up on tiptoe, and tried to see in. 

“T thought,” he explained to the man, 
“maybe I’d have some groceries there. I put 
a list in.” 

“ No,” said the man, laughing, “ this doesn’t 
deliver groceries. But you climb in and I’ll 
— you down to the grocery. Here’s your 
ist.” 

The grocery man let Bobby trive back with 
him, and when Bobby saw his mother looking 
anxiously out of the door, heat émce began to 
explain. 7% ¢ 

“TI tried to ex-ex-peppermint with a box, 
mother,” he said, “ but I was sorry; though it 
was a tormentous long ways to the grocery 
man’s, and if they hadn’t let me ride I don’t 
know how I’d managed. But I won’t do it 
again, mother, truly.” 

“No, Bobby,” said his mother, “ experiments 


don’t always turn out right, and it’s better to 
go along the way your mother expects you to.” 
“Yes, that’s so,” said Bobby. “I won’t for- 
get that.” 
& 


The Doll-Makers 


The first dolls were wooden dolls, and were 
called “ Dutch” dolls. Perhaps because Kris 
Kringle belongs to Germany more particularly 
than to any other land, Germany is still the 
most successful land of doll-makers. The 
Germans now make more dolls than any other 
nation. They make cheaper dolls than the 
French and English dolls. The French make 
the most beautiful dolls, and dress them better 
than the English. The German doll is sent to 
us usually clothed in just one garment, but the 
English doll is always fully dressed. Up-town 
in New York is a store, a tiny, pretty store, 
and there is nothing to sell in it but dolls’ 
clothes. Jackets, hats, shoes, dresses of all 
kinds and colors, are for sale. The little win- 
dow is like a fairy store, so tiny and dainty are 
some of the things for sale. How delightful 
for the little mothers about! They can save 
their pennies, and take dear Belinda to this 
fascinating store, and buy her a spring coat or 
a spring suit. Then, if one of the German 
dolls should suddenly arrive, she could be 
clothed at once. And what a lovely spot for 
the little mothers who can sew and catch 
ideas quickly! A visit to this shop would help 
them greatly in the perplexities of Belinda’s 
wardrobe. I know one little girl who would 
much prefer a German doll, in her one garment, 
to a fully dressed French doll. She would 
feel that half the joy was gone if she could 
not dress the doll she loves so dearly, for she 
is a real little mother. 

The making of dolls keeps a great many 
people busy, and the shipping and selling a 
great many more.’ It hardly seems possible, 
when you hear of the number of dolls sold, 
that any little girl in this country should be 
without a doll. I heard of one little girl whose 
doll was a clothes-pin, and the other day I 
went to call on a little girl, and her doll was a 
towel rolled up, and for clothes it had a hand- 
kerchief for a dress and a piece of red flannel 
for a sash. This tiny girl loved the doll, and 
hugged it closely to her. She held it out to 
show it with pride. Neither of these little girls 
could have any other kind of a doll. Their 
mothers have no money. I think they are 
quite as happy as a good many little girls I 
have known who had French dolls. 

It is well there are little girls who can buy 
dolls, for the making of dolls and their clothes 
gives people money which buys food and 
clothes. 

@ 


The Wrecked Pony’s Rescue 


Recently a ship went ashore on the coast of 
Long Island. Aboard were four little ponies. 
The ship went ashore so easily that it was 
thought she would float off again when the wind 
changed and the tide rose veryhigh. The life- 
saving crews watched the ship. The wind did 
not change as it was hoped it would, but rose 
higher and higher, and the great waves broke 
over the ship; and the crew were taken ashore 
in the breeches-buoy and by the life-lines. At 
last it was decided that the ship could not 
be saved, and that the ponies brought from 
Spain could be taken off, if alive, only by 
the same way in which the crew had been 
saved. The captain of the life-saving crew 
said he would try to save the one pony that 
was known to be alive on the ship, if any 
one would go aboard the ship and fasten the 
pony to the life-line. The mate of the ship 
agreed to do this. He went aboard, and fas- 
tened acanvas belt about the pony. When 
this was safely secured, a bight was made, and 
then by tackle a line was passed to the bottom 
of the breeches-buoy. The men began to pull 
the line, and when the pony found himself 
being hoisted into the air he kicked so vigor- 
ously that he slipped in his canvas band, and 
had to be lowered to the deck of the steamer to 


have the canvas readjusted. The second time, 
in spite of his kicking and struggling, he was 
hoisted to the breeches-buoy, into which the 
mate got to guide the pony’s line. The mate 
gave the signal and the men on the shore began 
pulling the lines. The pony, kicking with ail 
his might and with the water dashing over him, 
was taken safely to the shore. He was cared 
for, and in a little time he seemed to have for- 
gotten his experience on a wrecked steamer, 
his perilous rescue, and the brave man who 
saved him from drowning. Hekickedso hard 
that it was feared at one time that he would 
part the life-line. 


@ 


Some Babies from Over the Water 


There were some very troublesome passen- 
gers on board one of the steamers coming 
from Europe recently—seven baby elephants. 
These queer, clumsy babies came from Burmah 
and India. The youngest of these babies is a 
year and a half old, and about three and a 
half feet high—you can easily find out how 
high that is. Three feet is one yard, and the 
measuring-tape from mamma’s basket will 
show you how tall this baby is. These babies 
broke loose, and frightened some of the 
passengers before they were caught and fast- 
ened. They fought with each other. When 
the vessel reached the dock, it was a very seri- 
ous matter to get them down the gang-plank 
and on the trucks that were to carry them to 
another boat, which would land them at their 
home. Poorthings! how puzzled they must have 
been by the pitching and tossing and tumbling, 
the noise of the machinery, and the darkness ; 
and now they will be shut upin houses, and have 
to go to school. Every day they have lessons, and 
they must learn them. These elephants must 
earn their living, and to do this they must be 
taught. When you see an elephant perform- 
ing in the circus, he is saying his lessons that 
have taken months and months to learn. He 
enjoys the reciting, but he probably did not 
enjoy the learning. You enjoy reading, but 
you probably thought it was very tiresome 
learning to recognize the words. The elephant 
says his lesson with his muscles, you with your 
tongue or pen. Doubtless these babies will 
have learned some simple lessons, and when 
you go to the circus this summer you will see 
them recite. 


® 
A Year Later 


A letter was sent over a year ago to a lady 
visiting out West byher son. The letter con- 
tained a ten-dollar bill. It was not received. 
The other day some little children were play- 
ing in an attic. At last they thought of anew 
game—post-office. They asked their mother 
if they might use some old letters in a box in 
the attic that had been left by the family who 
had lived in the house before they did. She 
gave her consent, and they ran back to the 
attic. Before long one of the children came 
running to her with a letter in which was a 
ten-dollar bill. The letter told who the money 
was sent to, and the mother wrote to the 
sender and returned the money. 

The little girl received a beautiful doll from 
the lady who received the money one year 
after it was sent to her. 


@ 
A National Dress 


Just now you are hearing a good deal about 
Armenia and the countries and people about 
Armenia. The Kurds, who have been attack- 
ing the Armenians, are about the color of 
coffee. The Kurds dress gayly. They wear 
a high pointed cap, and wind about their head 
scarfs of many colors, usually claret and gold. 
These scarfs often have fringes that hang down 
to their eyes. They wear a white linen shirt 


with pointed sleeves that touch the ground; 
over this a gay colored coat, held in place by a 
sash in which a pipe and dagger are thrust. 
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Books and Authors 


The Valet’s Biography of a Hero? 


Napoleon was a hero to his own valet, and the valet’s biog- 
raphy of his hero is interesting. Certainly his ethical standards 
are not very high. But allowance must be made by the reader 
for the fact that the valet’s standards are rarely the highest, and 
the standards of the French valet of the Revolutionary epoch not 
the highest even of valet standards. Doubtless there are read- 
ers who would be injuriously affected by the book, as one might 
be by breathing continuously the atmosphere of the Court which 
it reproduces. But the student of history and character will 
find in these gossipy volumes useful material for his study. This 
Napoleon is not the master on the battle-field nor the statesman 
in the Cabinet. He is here in undress uniform; in his home, at 
his meals, off his guard, the restraints of public life relaxed or 
thrown off altogether. The reader sees him with his wife, in his 
amours, on his incognito expeditions—a man, not an Emperor. 
And from the book the student rises more than ever impressed 
with the strange contradictions of this enigmatical character. 

Napoleon was a man of impulses—generally good-natured, 
sometimes generous, never self-sacrificing. We do not recall a 
single instance in which he really denied himself any gratification 
in order to confer a benefit on another. He lavished gold in 
gifts, but it had cost him nothing to earn it—the gold belonged, in 
truth, to the State. He pardoned, not because justice demanded 
or well-considered mercy counseled, but because the impulse to 
pardon was quickened by an act of chivalry, a pretty woman’s tears, 
or his favorite Josephine’s entreaties. His valet assures us that he 
loved Josephine, but in the same breath tells us that he was not 
faithful to her. Good nature is generally an admixture of appro- 
bativeness and benevolence. In Napoleon the approbativeness 
predominated. He liked to startle with unexpected generosity, 
to condescend dramatically and enjoy the consequent applause, 
to give a pardon before a gaping crowd, as who should say, 
Behold my clemency! His right hand always knew what his 
left hand did. Indeed, his vanity was colossal, and his charac- 
ter is hard to reconcile with the opinion that vanity is always a 
trait of inferior natures. At his coronation he applies the match 
to a bouquet of fireworks which “represented Mont Saint Ber- 
nard belching forth a volcano in the midst of its snow-covered 
rocks. Upon it could be seen the figure of the Emperor blazing 
with light, ascending on horseback, at the head of his army, the 
craggy summit of the mount.” One cannot imagine Cromwell 
or Washington or Grant perpetrating such an act of self-wor- 
ship. Sometimes the heroic is decidedly mock-heroic. He cel- 
ebrates the battle of Marengo, “ clad in a long-waisted blue coat, 
with tails, much worn and even torn in various places,” “on his 
head an old hat bordered by a wide gold band, blackened and 
raveled by time, and at his side a cavalry saber such as were 
worn by the Generals of the Republic; they were the coat, hat, 
and saber he had worn the very day of the battle of Marengo ;” 
but the holes in the coat “ were the work of moths, not of balls, as 
has been wrongly said in certain Memoirs.” 

Napoleon’s egotism does not show itself in vanity alone ; it is 
even more markedly exhibited in self-will. Duty, apparently, is 
all summed up in loyalty to himself. He quarrels with his 
brother Lucien because the latter will not obtain a divorce from 
his wife in order to carry out the Emperor’s plans of state. 
Lucien’s response that “ he would never abandon the mother of 
his children” would awaken, one would suppose, some respect, 
if not admiration, in a generous and chivalric nature. It arouses 
only the anger of Napoleon. His extraordinary lack of self- 
restraint is shown in some ludicrous forms. ‘“ Dinner was served 
at six; but more often than not the Emperor forgot it and kept 
the dinner waiting indefinitely.” His breeches were always of 
white cashmere. But “two hours after leaving his chamber it 
often happened that they were all spotted with ink, thanks to his 
habit of wiping his pen on them and shaking ink all around him 
by striking his pen against the table. However, as he dressed 
in the morning for the whole day, he did not change his toilet on 
that account, but remained in this state until night. ... The 
whole inside of his boots was lined with white fustian. When- 
ever one of his legs itched, he rubbed it with the heel of the 
boot or shoe with which the other leg was shod, thus heighten- 
ing the effect of the spilled ink.” Yet, with all this egotism, 
vanity, self-will, there are intermingled nobler impulses. In the 
midst of battle he throws off his cloak to cover a wounded 
soldier who falls at his side. He calls on Mother Marguerite, a 
peasant woman, to whom as a school-boy he had been accustomed 
to pay visits, breakfasts with her, and leaves a purse of gold as 





1 Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de Chambre of the Emperor ; or, The Pri- 
vate Life of Napoleon, His Family, and His Court. Translated by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin, with a Preface to the English Edition by Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. 3Vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $5. 
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a memorial of his visit. Some of his pardons show, if not a 
wisely forgiving nature, at least one not coldly cruel or revenge- 
ful. 


The picture of Josephine is more attractive than that of some 
of the recently published memoirs of Napoleon. “Her express- 
ive physiognomy translated all the impressions of her soul, without 
ever losing the charming sweetness which was its basis. In 
pleasure as in sadness she was beautiful to behold. You smiled 
yourself on seeing her smile; if she was sad, you were so like- 


wise. . . . Her hair was very beautiful, long, and silky; and its 
pale chestnut color blended admirably with that of her skin, 
dazzling with delicacy and freshness. . . . But what contributed 


more than anything else to the all-pervading charm of the 
Empress was the ravishing sound of her voice.” She was ele- 
gant and simple in her dress; very generous—rather, we should 
say, extravagant—and always in debt, much to her husband’s 
indignation, who seems to have had a genuinely conscientious 
aversion to every form of dishonesty—not to lying, which he em- 
ployed without the slightest apparent scruple. 

On the whole, the Memoirs of Constant give a more familiar 
portrait of the man than those of either of his two secretaries, 
Bourrienne and Le Meneval; and while, like all literature of 
France during the Republic and the Empire, these volumes must 
be read with discrimination, and allowance must be made by the 
reader for the fact that in the writers of that period the ambition 
for effect was greater than the desire for accuracy, if so read this 
portrait of Napoleon by his Valet will be found both interesting 
and valuable to the student of life and character, as well as to 
the special student of Napoleon and his times. 


® 


An Admirable Edition 


A new edition of the works of George Eliot of convenient size 
and attractive form has long been needed, and this need is met 
by the Standard Edition, which is printed in England by William 
Blackwood & Sons, and in this country by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. (New York). These volumes are very tastefully made. 
They are bound in dark red with gilt stamping, printed from a 
large, clear type on a tasteful page, the paper is of good weight 
and quality, and all the requirements of a standard edition have 
been met by the publishers. “Romola” and “ Adam Bede,” 
which have already appeared, are put into two volumes so as to 
make books which are pleasant to the hand no less than to the 
eye. The completion of the edition will put the works of this 
master of English prose and English fiction upon the book-shelves 
in a form worthy to be regarded as definitive and final. The 
evidences of the reaction against the admiration bordering on 
idolatry which was given to George Eliot in the later years of 
her life have rather increased than diminished of late, and it is 
certainly true that her work, like that of Dickens, is undergoing 
a judicial process which is likely to separate that which is per- 
manent in it from that which is of passing value ; but when this 
process has been rigidly carried out, it will be found that George 
Eliot remains one of the great writers of our time, and that three 
or four of her novels have taken their places among the classics 
of English literature. 


The old contest between Nominalism and Realism has cast its man- 
tle with a double portion of its spirit upon the philosophy of our own 
day. There seem to be signs that the purely inductive method will be 
called upon to prove its long-assumed supremacy. Professor John 
Watson, of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, has, in his Comte, Mili, 
and Spencer: An Outline of Philosophy (Macmillan & Co., New York), 
subjected the modern positive philosophers to a severe criticism. He 
points out that Locke, Hume, and Mill may be entirely wrong in their 
theory of knowledge, for we cannot tell what is the nature of knowl- 
edge without determining at the same time what is the nature of real 
existence. Forconvenience he makes three divisions of philosophy ; to 
wit, Philosophy of Nature, Philosophy of Mind, and Philosophy of God. 
According to this canon he proceeds to an examination of modern 
philosophy. He finds fault with Comte for not seeing that his theory 
of knowledge does not banish religion or even philosophy, as he had 
supposed. The real question is not “ whether we have a complete 
knowledge (which no man ever supposed), but, Has man a knowledge 
only of things as to his finite mind they seem to be?” Now Comte’s 
limitation of knowledge to phenomena implies two mutually exclusive 
realms, or that there are two distinct kinds of intelligence. This Pro- 
fessor Watson shows to be nonsense. Going on, he takes up Mill’s 
assertion that Geometry is not a science, and shows how Mill, to be 
consistent, must hold that the geometrical properties of bodies are 
somehow given us in sensation; but this also is absurd. Therefore 
Mill’s denial of the accuracy of Geometry has no real foundation. 
“ Perhaps the propositions of Geometry are not universal and neces- 
sary.” He next points out that the distinction which Mill drew be- 
tween permanent and changeable causes is “irrelevant and mislead- 
ing.” Turning from Mill to Darwin, he points out the inaccuracy of 
some of Mr. Darwin’s inductions, and decides that, accepting the facts 
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that Mr. Darwin adduces, we still have reason for maintaining a philo- 
sophical teleology ; and he observes that the tendency of Darwinism is 
to abolish the distinction between intelligence and unintelligence; but 
this distinction is a fact. His criticism of Mr. Spencer is directed 
chiefly to that philosopher’s confusion between “the separation and 
the logical distinction of subject and object.” From Spencer he passes 
on to a criticism of Kant, particularly of the Kénigsberg philosopher’s 
separation of religion and morality, and he disputes also Kant’s view 
that in willing the law of reason man is free. In connection with this 
he observes that “it is the possibility of the union of happiness and 
goodness in man that entitles us to maintain the perfect union of the 
two in God. If the world is compatible with the rugged harmony of 
virtue and goodness in us, it already shows itself to be the expression 
of a Being who is perfectly good.” Ina word, Dr. Watson makes a 
strong plea for intellectual idealism ; that is, he maintains that man is 
able to know reality as it actually is, and that ‘reality when it is so 
known is absolutely rational. From what we have said it will be ap- 
parent to the student of modern philosophy that this writer bases his 
teachings upon the philosophy of the late T. H. Green. 


What is probably the most complete Academic Syliabus yet issued 
in America has been published by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York. It has been prepared by the Director of Ex- 
‘aminations, Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr., and it indicates definitely 
the scope of work required by the Regents’ standard of admission to 
secondary schools and of graduation from them. The last Syllabus, of 
which this is a revision and extension, has passed through ten editions. 
It was also edited by Mr. Parsons. Some notable changes in both 
the quality and quantity of the work are incorporated in the present 
edition. There are less frequent examinations. The preliminaries for 
admission to high schools are no longer grouped in the academic studies, 
and full four-year courses are required for all graduating academic cre- 
dentials. The system of credentials is simplified, and more thorough 
work in English is assured. Of the other changes in the requirements, 
the most marked have been in Latin, Greek, physics, geography, bot- 
any, zoology, physiology, civics, and drawing. The diversity in prepara- 


tion arising from the use of different text-books may be obviated by: 


this Syllabus, for the restrictions laid down in it are intended for those 
who issue questions as well as for those who answer them. 


In Zhe Day of Their Wedding (Harper & Brothers, New York) Mr. 
Howells has dealt with an extremely delicate and pathetic motive, and 
has handled it with a refinement of insight and purity of feeling which 
give the story a peculiar and enduring charm. The story itself is very 
slight. It is really an incident in the life of two Shakers, and the artis- 
tic quality of the handling of the material is emphasized by the slight- 
ness of the material itself. In the hands of a man less sensitive, less 
refined, and less artistic than Mr. Howells, the incident in elaboration 
would have seemed too slight, too unimportant, for preservation, or 
would have suffered deterioration in making the transition from life 
to art; but Mr. Howells brought to his task the qualities which inter- 
pret such a bit of human experience with reverence and tenderness. 
He has made a very charming story, which not only preserves a pa- 
thetic passage in the lives of two obscure and forgotten Shakers, 
but which reveals also the fine grain of the novelist’s own nature. 


London City Churches, by Mr. A. E. Daniell, with illustrations by 
Mr. Leonard Martin, has been beautifully published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons (New York). The book contains a description of 
churches dating before the Fire, of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches, 
and of churches subsequent to Wren. Visitors to London often 
remark upon the great number of parishes there, but it is a pity that 
those visitors do not pay more attention to the parish churches. Both 
historically and architecturally they are worthy of notice ; and as a guide- 
book to these churches*in general, but to those of Sir Christopher 
Wren in particular, Mr. Daniell’s book may be heartily recommended. 


The Boyhood Reminiscences by Judge Keyes Danforth are a series 
of pictures of New England life in the olden times in Williamstown, 
Mass. This is a book which all graduates of Williams College will 
be glad to read. No one has spent four years in an ideal place with- 
out becoming interested in the buildings, homes, and characters of 
that northwest corner of the Berkshires. The writer makes no pre- 
tensions to literary style, but for that very reason his book has a 
certain charm denied to some more pretentious volumes. (Gazlay 
Brothers, New York.) 


The Oxford Movement in America; or, Glimpses of Life in an Angli- 
can Seminary, by the Rev. Clarence E. Walworth (The Catholic Book 
Exchange, New York), is in some respects a unique work. It will 
appeal to many who have been through the throes of extreme High 
Churchism in theological seminaries. The book, being written by a 
Roman Catholic, has an especial point, and, unfortunately, that seems 
to be the impulse to “write down” the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Aside from the matter in hand there are many touches of an interest- 
ing personal nature. 


Another edition of a volume of sermons by the lamented Arthur 
Brooks, Zhe Life of Christ in the World, has now appeared (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York). We are thus once more reminded of the 
helpful personality of one whose influence was always real, sympa 
thetic, and opposed to everything that savored of sanctimoniousness ; 
one who reminded us in many ways of his great-souled brothers Fred- 
erick and Phillips. No more appropriate memorial could there be of 
the preacher than this book. 


Spanish America is a foreign land, although it may, in part, lie 
within the territory of the United States. Stories of New Mexico and 
Southern California life sound like tales from far times and places. 
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*Cension : A Sketch from Paso del Norte, by Maude Mason Austin, is 
a novel of foreign-domestic nature. The pages are dark with passion, 
as befits a Spanish romance, and the story is properly rounded up with 
a heartrending homicide. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Another volume of the “ Century Science Series ” (Macmillan & Co., 
New York) has. appeared, and has for its subject Zhe Herschels and 
Modern Astronomy. It is by Miss Agnes M. Clerke, the author of 
“The System of the Stars,” “ A Popular History of Astronomy during 
the Nineteenth Century,” etc. The volume is a worthy addition to the 
series. Its special value lies in the narration of the life of the first 
Herschel and that of his sister. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Stead’s “ Penny Poets and Novels” are to be succeeded by 
“Penny Political Pamphlets for the People.” 

—Paul Bourget is to be sent to Japan for impressions of travel by 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and Pierre Loti to Persia and India. 

—In speaking last week of the excellent “ Hymnal for Schools” we 
inadvertently misstated the name of its publishers. It is published by 
Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New York. 

—Pope Leo XIII. recently gave the following advice to a famous 
Italian preacher, Father Zocchi: “ Write articles for the newspapers. 
People read them who never go to hear a sermon preached.” 

—The Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago have rendered 
a service to American students of Goethe and Schiller by translating a 
selection from the famous “ Xenien.” The specimens of the wit and 
satire of the two great German poets have been selected and trans- 
lated by Paul Carus. 


—Colonel T. W. Higginson’s gift of books to the Boston Public 
Library comprises one thousand volumes relating to the history of 
woman in all lands and ages. The collection was begun in 1846 with 
the purchase of Mrs. Hugo Reid’s “ Plea for Woman,” and has been 
continued ever since. 

—lIn George Eliot’s “ Leaves from a Note-book ” occurs the follow- 
ing passage: 

An author who would keep a pure and noble conscience, and with that a 
developing instead of degenerating intellect and taste, must count out of his 
aims the aim to be rich. And therefore he must keep his expenditure low—he 
must make for himself no dire necessity to earn sums in order to pay bills. 


—We recently referred editorially to a translation by John Genna- 
dius, formerly Minister from Greece to the United States, of the reply 
of the “ Holy Catholic and Apostolic Orthodox Church of the East” 
—that is, the Greek Church—to the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on 
Reunion. The pamphlet is for sale at the office of “ The Atlantis ” 
(the only Greek paper published in the United States), 2 Stone Street, 
New York City, at 25 cents. 


—Mr. Justin McCarthy has a three-volume novel and a collection 
of short stories in hand, both books being promised for this year. He 
has made considerable progress with a memoir of the Pope for a pop- 
ular series, and at least a beginning with his own reminiscences. Add, 
says the London “Chronicle,” from which we glean these facts, the 
further historical writings which he has in view, and it will be seen 
how fully his new leisure is likely to be occupied. 

—The Newberry Library in Chicago, through purchase from its 
owner and gatherer, General G. W. Bailey, of Nevada, Ia., has become 
the fortunate possessor of one of the best Chinese libraries in exist- 
ence. It contains only about twelve hundred volumes, but embraces 
all of importance that has been written about China,and the most 
famous works of the Chinese themselves. There are many precious 
manuscripts and other treasures which it would be difficult to dupli- 
cate. 

—In the “ Publishers’ Weekly ” is told a story of a “lady author,” 
who, in returning galley proofs of her book, remarked to the publisher 
that it was all right, but she didn’t like “ the pages quite so long,” nor 
did she want “ the book printed on one side of the page only.” “ News- 
paperdom ” caps this with a story of a bookseller who, on receipt of a 
copy of an uncut book, wrote the following to the publisher: “I have 
received the books you sent. One of them is not bound properly. 
Two of the edges (side and bottom) are left rough and uncut, while the 
other edge of the leaves (top) is cut and gilded. Shall I take it at 
half price or return it ?” 

—What has become of the governess in novels? Walter Besant 
says: “I was looking over the pages of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ a book 
which surely contains all the faults as well as all the virtues of its 
author, and my mind went suddenly back to the period when the woes 
of the governess were a stock subject for the novelist. I read the 
burning yet self-restrained words of that amazing character, Tom 
Pinch, and my mind went back, I say, to the old-fashioned governess 
of the novel. She was downtrodden, she was despised, the servants 
insulted her, she was bullied—do you remember? Most of the novel- 
ists produced her in that guise; Dickens and Charlotte Bronté, for 
example. She was used to stimulate wrath and contempt for the 
purse-proud. Thackeray produced her, however, in quite another 
guise—you remember Elizabeth and the governess in the country 
house. Oh, she was too much with us, the governess. She has now 
totally disappeared from fiction. Why? Well, first of all, because 
she has almost disappeared from life. She exists in country places, 
but not in the middle-class society. She is now a high-school mistress, 
not so well paid as she ought to be, but better than she was, and the 
middle-class girl now goes to school instead of having a governess at 
home.” 


(For list of Books Received see page 445 
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The Religious World 


The following statement has been given to 
the public by Commander Ballington Booth 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth. We comment 
upon the subject in our editorial columns: 


Being continually pressed upon all sides to state definitely the action we shall 
take in the future, we now desire to make known our present position. 

First—We did not wish it said that we had taken the Salvation Army, that we 
had through ambition swept the organization in this country out of the Gen- 
eral’s hands, or that we had taken property which we had acquired while owing 
allegiance to him. Furthermore, we did not want to influence those under his 
authority through their loyalty and steadfastness to us, nor have it said that we 
had proved faithless to a trust reposed in us so far as administration was con- 
cerned. We had no alternative but to accept our dismissal, which closed our 
relationship and negotiations with London. Since then we have allowed those 
in authority full scope, neither appearing in public nor counseling any beneath 
their command to leave. 

Second—We cannot, however, close our eyes to the fact that we have another 
allegiance: we are not our own, and cannot dispose of our lives and influence to 
please ourselves. God has called us to work for him; we dare not, therefore, 
remain idle. We have also at heart the interests of our country, that so loudly 
call to us to continue in action. Seeing that the people of the United States of 
America in an urgent and unmistakable manner have voiced their desire that we 
should inaugurate a movement affording us the opportunity to continue our 
labors for the uplifting of the unchurched and unchristianed people of our 
country, and as there appears to us no alternative between this course and re- 
tiring from public service, we have decided on the former action. It is furthest 
from our desire that such a new and independent movement should be hostile to 
the one we have labored so long and so hard to upbuild. The United States, 
with its vast and ever-increasing population, should offer ample room for such 
effort without any unchristian warring. 

Third—lt would be premature here to decide upon the details of our future 
labor; we seek above all else God’s leading. An organization cannot be formed 
in a day, and one that owns Christ as its head cannot be formulated on the 
opinions and enthusiasms of the moment. We shall probably have but a small 
beginning and gain step by step. 

Fourth—We shall assuredly, under any circumstances, stand for the princi- 
ples we have hitherto upheld ; having for our aim the saving of souls, the unity 
of effort in work, Scriptural plainness and self-sacrifice of life, andthe simplicity 
and distinctiveness of dress that speaks of out-and-out Christ-following. 

Fifth—We cannot at this perplexed juncture, overtired in body and over- 
strained in nerve, give the date when we shall be ready to commence public 
work; indeed, it will be seen to be wise to do nothing in haste, lest it should be 
ill done, but to do all with forethought, that it may be well and permanently 
done. We are most anxious not to act on impulse or under strong pressure, but 
as God shall guide us through circumstances, and with cool, calm judgment as 
to what we believe and feel to be right. 

In closing, we desire to assure all who are interested in this matter that we 
have earnestly consecrated our lives to the service of strengthening righteous 
principles and extending God’s kingdom in America. 

BALLINGTON BooTu. 
MAupD B. Bootu. 


The call of the Rev. David N. Beach, D.D., 
Dr. David N. Beach from Cambridge to the Plymouth Church of 

Minneapolis is of more than ordinary interest. 
Dr. Beach has been a distinguished leader in lines of social reform in 
the University City, in which he has long lived. No man has done 
more to make Cambridge a “ prohibition town.” When, a few years 
ago, he was called to another church, the whole city of Cambridge 
rose in earnest protest. A year or two ago he went to Norway and 
Sweden to investigate the working of the Gothenburg system of deal- 
ing with intemperance. He is a peculiarly earnest and consecrated 
worker, and will be sure to make his influence felt in behalf of indi- 
vidual and municipal righteousness in the great city to which he now 
goes. 





Commander Booth’s 
Statement 


Among many “ Year-Books” which have 

Church Year-Books been sent to us we select two for special 
mention. The first is that of the Fifth Ave- 

nue Baptist Church of New York, of which the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, 
D.D., is the pastor. As we glance through it we are impressed with 
the great wealth which is centered in that church. In such a church 
the question of benevolences naturally is an important one. This 
church last year gave to Foreign Missions the munificent sum of 
$32,000 ; to the Home Missionary Society more than $16,000; while 
its total gifts for benevolence were about $65,000. This, of course, 
does not include the great gifts of individuals, which some years would 
have to be reckoned even by the millions. That this church does not 
confine itself to the “edification of the saints” who worship within its 
walls is evident from the fact that we have here an account of Fresh- 
Air Work, of a mission church and Sunday-school, a Day Nursery and 
Kindergarten, of a concert and lecture course, of a Boys’ Brigade, an 
Industrial School, a Penny Provident Fund, and many similar organi- 
zations. One thing is noteworthy, and that is the singularly tender 
way in which the name of the late pastor, Dr. Armitage, is associated 
with the work of the church. Many pastors make their own success 
‘impossible by trying to force the thought of the people from the past 
to the future. More than one has failed at this point. The past 
is dear to every truly successful church. The minister who said, 
‘My duty is to get this people to forget the past,” by which he 
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meant earlier pastors, failed, and no one was to blame except him 
self. A church of an entirely different kind is the Pilgrim Church, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The building is a large and beautiful one, 
but this is distinctly an institutional church, composed chiefly of 
the common people, and occupied with the varied forms of ministry 
required in that part of a great city where the poor and young people 
largely abound. The pastor of this church is the Rev. Charles S. 
Mills. No large gifts for outside objects are reported, although the 
various missionary causes in the aggregate are generously remembered. 
The characteristic of this work is that it finds a place for so many dif- 
ferent people. It is a hive of individual industry. Among its associa- 
tions are a Sacred Music Society; a Woman’s Association, which 
reaches beneficently in many ways the people of the city; various 
Endeavor Societies; King’s Daughters; King’s Sons; a Brotherhood 
of Philip and Andrew; the Pilgrim Church Institute, with its gymna- 
sium for men and women, and its classes in fine arts, modern languages, 
music, Bible study, and its kindergarten. Here also we find a sewing- 
school, a boys’ brigade, reading-rooms and library, and many other 
forms of activity, all centering in the effort to lead the people to the 
highest spiritual life. A little study of such Year-Books as that of 
Grace Parish; to which we recently referred, and those of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church in New York and of the Pilgrim Church in 
Cleveland, show that the Church of Christ is not only intensely 
alive, but that it is attempting to reach with beneficent ministry all 
forms of human need. 

A pamphlet with the title at the head 
“The Great Awakening” of this paragraph has come to us from 

Columbus, O. It describes a great 
religious awakening under the leadership of the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 
We have referred to it, not to review its contents, for they are much 
like what would be expected, but to remind our readers that work of 
the kind that Mr. Mills is doing is as common now as ever. The 
evangelist has his place in all the denominations. The Anglican 
Church numbers among its well-known “missioners” such men as 
Canon Knox Little and the Rev. W. H. Hay Aitken. In this country 
some of the Roman Catholic orders devote themselves distinctly to 
evangelistic work ; Mr. Moody is still in the field, and his services are 
in constant demand; Dr. Chapman has assumed a pastorate, but with 
the understanding that he is still to devote much time to similar ser- 
vice in the churches. Dr. Wharton, of Baltimore, Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
of Brooklyn, and Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, are well-known 
Baptist pastors who are in great demand for evangelistic work. 
Among them all no one occupies a more conspicuous position than the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills. His recent meetings in Columbus, New Haven, 
and Madison, Wis., have been almost unique in their power. He dif- 
fers from many evangelists in the fact that his appeals commend 
themselves peculiarly to men. He is to spend the latter part of March, 
including Holy Week, with the churches in Montclair, N. J. It is 
rumored that there is an earnest desire for him to goto England; and 
we are informed that the churches in Japan have already seriously 
considered the question of inviting him there. There was the Great 
Awakening in New England in the latter part of the last century ; and 
in our day there are similar movements quite as deep, earnest, and 
useful as those of a hundred years ago. 


The “ Independent,” quoting the “ Central Chris- 
“On Probation” tian Advocate,” calls attention to some interest- 
ing facts concerning the probationary system of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Before converts are received into 
full membership in that Church they are received on a probation of six 
months. The “ Independent” shows that the Church loses more than 
it saves. In seven years a total of 1,755,012 probationers were re- 
ported. During that period the aggregate of church members was 
increased by only 507,696; the remaining 1,274,316 disappeared. Vari- 
ous deductions are made from these facts, but we believe that none of 
them indicate the uselessness of the probationary system. It has great 
merit. If it is said that pastors should give more attention to their 
converts, that is no doubt true; but there is no likelihood of their 
giving more attention to those who are received into full membership. 
or to candidates than to those received on probation. Especially in 
large centers of population, where many are swayed by emotion, the 
system of the Methodist Church in regard to its converts has seemed 
to us to be wise. It is a hardship for none, and is surely a protec- 
tion for the Church. 
In reference to a recent paragraph in this 
Pulpit Exchanges department we have received an interesting 
letter from the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of 
Cambridge, Mass., from which we make a fewextracts. He says: “Is 
there not such a thing as a ‘limited liability’ in such matters? Or is 
it to be assumed that a minister indorses all the articles of belief of 
the church from whose pulpit he may speak?” Mr. Crothers is un- 
doubtedly right in this suggestion. The writer of this paragraph at 
one time exchanged pulpits with a Baptist minister, and was called 
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upon to read a list of the persons propounded for membership and 
to give notice of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, while he himself 
would not have been recognized as baptized, by the pastor or members 
of the church, and would not have been allowed to partake of the 
communion. And yet there was a common ground, and on that he 
was permitted to stand. Mr. Crothers’s letter suggests the thought as 
to whether in the same way there may not be a common ground 
between the orthodox and Unitarians, and we do not see why he is 
not logically correct. Why, for instance, should an orthodox church 
hesitate about listening to a Unitarian when he discourses about the 
humanity of Jesus? Or why should a Unitarian church hesitate to 
listen when an orthodox minister speaks concerning the Trinity? 
There is, as Mr. Crothers suggests, a reality deeper than all words 
“‘which the Trinitarian may ignore when he caresses its symbol, and 
in the strength of which the Unitarian may live while denying its 
name.” Reference is made in this letter to the religious services of 
Harvard University, which have been conducted for years by ministers 
chosen without regard to denominational affiliations. “ Perfect har- 
mony has prevailed, and I doubt if any preacher has felt any restraint. 
He has not been cautioned to avoid giving offense to denominational 
prejudice, but only asked to utter his best thought and to give what 
seems to him the most urgent and needed message to young men.” 
Mr. Crothers continues: “The question of interdenominational ex- 
changes is not in itself a very important one, because the exchange of 
pulpits is ceasing to be what it once was—the natural method of recog- 
nizing the fellowship of the churches. But in any intelligent commu- 
nity such exchange ought not to be an occasion of misunderstanding.” 
It is probably true that exchanges are not so frequently as formerly 
used as expressions of church fellowship. We doubt very much, how- 
ever, whether the decadence of the custom is a good sign. There are 
few better ways for the expression of that denominational courtesy 
which ought everywhere to prevail than the exchange of pulpits among 
ministers. 
The New York “Sun,” which is always 
juggling with Figures trying to find evidence that the Protestant 
‘ churches are on the decline, had some 
characteristically misleading figures and comments in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 23. According to these, the Roman Catholics in the six New 
England States numbered in 1890 1,004,605 communicants out of a 
total of 1,769,202 in all churches. This shows the Protestant churches 
“in an ominous minority,” betokening a “ falling off of religious faith 
and convictions among the Protestant population ” as compared with 
the Catholic. This quite ignores the fact which is vital to any true 
reading of the figures—the different basis of membership in the con- 
trasted groups of churches. Hence it comes that the Roman Catholic 
Church reckons that 85 per cent. of its adherents are communicants, 
while barely 30 per cent. of the adherents of Protestant churches 
are communicants. If we accept the “Sun’s” figures as correct, 
and count adherents instead of communicants as the only fair basis 
of comparison where the terms of full communion are so unequal, 
we shall find only 1,181,888 Roman Catholics to 2,548,656 Prot- 
estants. In our Notes and Queries for February 29 the growth of the 
Pfotestant churches throughout the country from 1880 to 1890 was 
stated as 42 per cent.; that of the Roman-Catholic-as 30. There 
is nothing to show that New England Protestantism is declining. 
During the last five years, our recently published figures show, the 
New England Congregationalists increased their membership 5% 
per cent., and the Baptists 8% per cent. 


A recent number of the “ Christian In- 
Denominational Loyalty  telligencer ” contains the following : 

In seeking a church home the question usu- 
ally asked is, Where will I get the;most good? Ordinarily the answer is fouud 
in the preaching and music, with some consideration of social advantages. The 
question ought to be, Where am I the most needed? The church which offers 
the best opportunity for service is the church which affords most of good. If 
Christians more frequently would seek church homes where help is most needed, 
they would not only cheer many struggling churches, but would promote the 
spiritual welfare of themselves and their families. 

Concerning the above the “Christian Advocate” remarks: “ The 
choice of a home frequently involves the matter of denominational loy- 
alty.” In the sense in which it is intended we fully agree. The choice 
of a home does involve the question of denominational loyalty, but, as 
a matter of fact, there is comparatively little denominational loyalty in 
the metropolitan district. Most churches are very good illustrations 
of the principle of church union. The minister and possibly a few of 
the leaders are strenuous denominationalists, but the great mass of the 
people are simply Christians. They care nothing for the denomina- 
tion, and in moving from place to place are usually actuated by two 
motives: where they can get the most good; and where they can do 
the most good. Often other motives also influence, but the point we 
wish to make is that, however we may theorize about it, there is very 
little denominational loyalty. And when what really separates the 
denominations is carefully examined and the small difference between 
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them fully realized, it is not strange that this loyalty is not greater. 
People as a rule go for the essentials. As a consequence, they exer- 
cise their own judgment, and are more loyal to Christ himself than to 
the divisions in his Church; all of which, in our opinion, is a clear 
prophecy that a better time for the Church is surely coming. Loyalty 
to a denomination is good, but loyalty to the essential Christian prin- 
ciples is best of all. 


A new and imposing building has been added 
to the equipment of the Establishment in 
Great Britain. A Church House has just 
been dedicated in London. It is located near to Westminster Abbey, 
and one side opens on the Dean’s yard. The Church House scheme 
has been described as “the ecclesiastical imperial institute of the 
Anglican communion throughout the world.” The idea is to have a 
central business house. It was first proposed by the late Sir Robert 
Philimore. The movement was started in 1880, when it was formally 
proposed by the late Bishop of Carlisle that the Church’s memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887 should take the form of a central Church 
House. The project, however, was delayed, and not until St. John 
the Baptist’s Day in 1891 was the foundation of the permanent 
House laid. An important function of the Great House is to make 
adequate provision for ecclesiastical assemblies and to facilitate unity 
of action on the part of Convocations of both provinces. Everything 
is now ready for action when it is decided that the two Convocations 
shall sit together, and when such occasions arise these sittings will be 
held, not in some borrowed room, but in the Church House and within 
the hallowed precincts of Westminster Abbey. Only a part of the 
building is yet completed, but that is described as being peculiarly 
well adapted for its work. The Great Hall will accommodate an 
audience of about twelve hundred persons. The roof is described as 
a masterpiece, and the Archbishop of Canterbury has said that it will 
stand comparison with all the roofs built during the last two or three 
hundred years. The building was opened by the Duke and Duchess 
of York, and a large company of bishops and other clergy took part 
in the services. The erection of this House is but another sign of the 
increased vitality which has come to the Church of England during 
the last few years. If Nonconformity never succeeds in realizing its 
ideal of disestablishment, it may still congratulate itself that it has not 
failed, since it has spurred the Established Church to such activity and 
aggressive life as it has never before known. 


The Church House 
in London 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the dedi- 
Significant Figures cation of the Church House, in the course of 
his remarks presented some facts which have 
more than ordinaryinterest. They concern the gifts of the Church for 
a single year. The figures are taken from returns made to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and represent about ninety-seven per cent. of all 
the clergy. They exclude everything which comes from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission or from Queen Anne’s Bounty, and all direct per- 
sonal payments to central societies and hospitals, and everything 
which is in the nature of endowments. The Archbishop says that for 
the maintenance of elementary education there had been raised and 
spent during the year over £689,000; that in the year 1870 the 
amount was £437,000, showing an increase of over £200,000. In 
addition to that, £525,800 had been spent upon buildings and improve- 
ments. He then said that the total of voluntary contributions for 
church work during the year had been £5,738,000. That sum in- 
cludes a million for the building and restoration of churches, and also 
half a million for various endowments. These certainly are remark- 
able figures, and even more than the Church House they show that 
the Anglican communion is a great and growing power in the eccle- 
siastical world. 


Sie Deasienes af The Rev. J. H. Jowett, successor of Dr. Dale, 
Dr. Dale recently preached in London, and submitted to 
an interview which is published in the “ British 
Weekly,” in the course of which he makes some remarks which will 
interest our readers. Mr. Jowett believes that Congregationalists must 
follow the Wesleyans in the Forward Movement in behalf of the out- 
cast classes in the great cities. He thinks his own denomination too 
much inclined to follow the better class of people to the suburbs. He 
believes that a minister’s first duty is to his own people, and that if he 
is true to them he cannot accept many engagements for other churches 
or societies. Mr. Jowett is a firm believer in pastoral work, and ex- 
pects frequently to be in the homes of his large congregation. On the 
subject of preaching he made this significant statement: “ We ought 
thoroughly to understand that commonplace phrases and words have 
lost their meaning to the average hearer, and we must set ourselves to 
put life into these dry bones. Take such phrases as ‘belief in Christ’ 
and ‘love for Christ’—these as commonly used have no meaning 
whatever, and before we go on to expound them we must ourselves 
thoroughly realize what they mean.” 
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Permanent Arbitration 


Opinions and Resolutions in its Favor 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
of Philadelphia, we are enabled to give our 
readers the following extracts from letters re- 
ceived at the Conference held in Philadelphia 
on Washington’s Birthday : 

CABLE FROM PROFESSOR JAMES BRYCE, OF 

LONDON 
Heartiest wishes for success in noble undertaking. 


FROM MAJOR-GENERAL MILES, 
General of the United States Army 
A Congress of Nations or a High Court of Arbitra- 
tion for the adjustment of international controver- 
sies would be in accordance with the intelligence 
and humanity of the age, and should appeal to the 
heart and conscience of all honorable and patriotic 
men. 
FROM ARCHBISHOP RYAN 
I am heartily in favor of every movement which 
tends to substitute arbitration for war in settling 
international disputes. 
FROM POSTMASTER-GENERAL WILSON 
I am 1n very hearty sympathy with every move- 
ment looking to the advancement of the cause of 
International Arbitration. 
FROM CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
The establishment of an international court to 
adjust all matters of difference which may arise be- 
tween English-speaking races would be most desir- 
able. 
FROM J. STERLING MORTON 
Secretary of Agriculture 
If, after all these centuries of alleged civilization 
and Christianity, England and the United States 
must settle their differences like wild beasts, by mere 
brute force, then is our boasted superiority over sav- 
agery and barbarism a myth. 
FROM JUSTICE D. J. BREWER 
President of the Commission to investigate and report 
upon the true divisional line between Venezuela and 
ritish Guiana. 
I am heartily in favor of arbitration as a means of 
settling international disputes. 


FROM THE HON. R. R. HITT 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs 
The subject is one in which I take a deep interest 
and consider of transcendent importance. 


FROM THE HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
United States Commissioner of Labor 

I am heartily in sympathy with the purpose of the 
Conference. 

FROM THE HON. S. W. M’CALL 
Chairman of Committee on Elections 

I am strongly in favor of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

FROM EX-SENATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS 

Every effort ought to be made to bring all the civ- 
ilized countries possible to.a fixed adherence to the 

principle of arbitration. 
FROM CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 

Iam thoroughly in sympathy with the object of 
your meeting. It seems to me one of the strangest 
things inthe world that in our present state of Chris- 
tian civilization we should ever think of settling 
international disputes by an appeal to arms, in any 
case where settlements can be made with honor and 
self-respect. 

FROM EDWIN D. MEAD 
Editor New England Magazine, Boston 

There has never been a time when the evils and 
wickedness of war have been brought home -to our 
thoughts more forcibly than during these last weeks, 
and I think there was never a time when the earnest 
American people were more anxious than now to 
promote a movement which shall result in some per- 
manent international tribunal. 

FROM PRESIDENT W. F. SLOCUM, JR. 
Colorado College 

The movement has my warmest sympathy and 
hearty co-operation. 

Mr. N. O. Nelson, the widely known manu- 
facturer of St. Louis, in response toa request of 
The Outlook for his judgment as to the feel- 
ing on the subject in the great West, writes as 
follows : 

I deem it entirely practicable to settle disputes be- 
tween this country and England by a Court of Arbi- 
tration. The dominating public motive of each of 
these countries is commerce, and commerce depends 
upon peace. In every commercial city of this coun- 
try, and even in Washington, the main object sought 


after is prosperous industry and profitable inter” 
national trade. All men recognize that war or the 
rumors of war interrupt business, and permanently 
affect it. Those who have followed the English 
periodicals and dailies on the recent agitation have 
found that English sentiment is entirely for peace 
with this country. The action of the Government 
coincides with this attitude of the English mind. 
The fact that England has practically concurred in 
the ex parte Commission appointed by this country 
on its own motion illustrates to what extent Eng- 
land is willing to go to secure peaceful settlement. 
Taking the state of sentiment that now exists in 
both countries, it seems beyond all doubt that any 
question which is likely to arise would be decided by 
such a tribunal to the satisfaction of each country. 
Stronger still in its favor would be that broad under- 
lying public sentiment which revolts at the idea of 
settling differences by mere force, and trembles at 
the distress and demoralization and bad blood which 
are inseparable from war. Continued agitation by 
the press and local propagandist organizations 
should culminate in the State departments of th® 
two countries taking the matter up and arranging a 
tribunal. Such a movement would be heartily re- 
sponded to by the best public sentiment of both 
countries. N. O. NELSON. 


The First Congregational Church of Wo- 
burn, the Rev. Doremus Scudder, pastor, passed 
the following resolutions on February 23, in 
response to the call made by the Chicago Com- 
mittee, which was published in The Outlook 
of February 15: 


The First Congregational Church and Congrega- 
tion of Woburn, Mass., in divine service assembled 
to commemorate the birthday of our Nation’s hero, 
George Washington, hereby records its unanimous 
conviction that war between the two sister nations, 
the United States and Great Britain, bound together 
as their peoples are by ties of blood and kinship, lan- 
guage and literature, history and religion, would con- 
stitute the supreme crime in the annals of mankind. 
Realizing the pre-eminent influence of these two 
Christian nations, upon whom God has laid respon- 
sibilities for the rest of the human race that constitute 
a privilege unspeakably grand and a duty impress- 
ively sacred, we believe that every dictate of the 
national conscience of these two countries urges the 
establishment of a permanent Court of International 
Arbitration as the first step towards a federation of 
the English-speaking peoples of the world. In voicing 
this sentiment we desire to express our wish that the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
by formal treaty establish at as early a day as prac- 
ticable such a Court for the settlement of all differ- 
ences between the two powers. 

Voted, That the resolution as presented be adopted, 
and that a committee of; twenty-one be appointed 
by the pastor from the people worshiping in this 
church to sign the same in behalf of the congrega- 
tion ; that the clerk of the church be instructed to 
record this resolution and action with the records of 
the church, and to send two attested copies thereof 
to the Hon. William E. Dodge, of New York City. 


The committee signing these resolutions is 
composed of prominent business and profes- 
sional men of the city, including the Mayor 
and ex-Mayor of the city of Woburn. 


At a meeting held in Boston on the evening 
of February 26 for the purpose of obtaining 
concerted action in favor of an Anglo-American 
Court of Arbitration the following resolutions 
were passed : 


Whereas, The United States and Great Britain 
have heretofore repeatedly submitted matters of 
grave difference between the two nations to arbi- 
tration, and have formally declared themselves in 
favor of that method of adjusting such differences, 
the Congress of the United States by the action of 
both its Houses in 1890, and the House of Commons 
by its vote in 1893, therefore, 

Resolved, That in our opinion the time has now 
come when a complete system of arbitration between 
the two nations should be matured, in the form most 
favorable for the amicable adjustment of any differ- 
ences not settled by negotiation, and should be em- 
bodied as a treaty obligation ; and, 

Resolved, That, with this end in view, we urge the 
Governments of both countries to take such action 
as may be calculated to bring this result about at the 
earliest practicable moment ; and, 

Resolved, That we approve the movement for a 
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general meeting in Washington to be held at an 
early day to promote such action ; and, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair, with authority further to increase its 
number, which committee shall be empowered to 
represent this meeting at the proper time, and to 
co-operate in any such conference of citizens, repre- 
senting all portions of the country, without distinc- 
tion of party. 

The resolutions were signed on behalf of the 
meeting 4 Charles Francis Adams, William 
Endicott, E. D. Mead, ex-Governor Boutwell, 
Osborn Howes, W. H. Baldwin, Dr. William 
Everett, President Capen, of Tufts College, the 
Rev. Dr. Donald, Edward L. Pierce, the Rev. 
G. C. Lorimer, D.D., G. S. Hale, the Rev. W. 
Warren, President of Boston University, Col- 
onel C. R. Codman, Barthold Schlesinger, 
Colonel A. A. Pope, the Rev. George Hodges, 
F. B. Sears, D. E. Ware, Moses Williams. 


The New Dean of Michigan 
University 

The appointment of Dr. Eliza M. Mosher as 
the Dean of the Literary Department of the 
Michigan University is an honor which seems 
but a fitting recognition of a life-work domi- 
nated by the very spirit of consecration and 
generosity—consecration to her profession 
and almost unparalleled generosity in the use 
of her knowledge for the benefit of women. 
The women physicians throughout the whole 
country are indebted to Dr. Mosher, whose 
spirit has infected all who have come within 
the sphere of her influence. 

Dr. Mosher is a graduate of the medical 
department of the University of Michigan. She 
was graduated in 1875 ; she returns to the Uni- 
versity the only woman in the faculty. Few 
women have had so thorough a training for a 
unique and responsible position as Dr. Mosher 
has had. She has had the medical direction of 
women massed in institutions of widely different 
classes and of widely different aims. She was 
the physician in charge of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women for a time, and has 
been the physician in charge of the students at 
Vassar College and Professor of Hygiene. Her 
practice in Brooklyn, where she has been estab- 
lished for a number of years, has given hera 
very great range of experience. During the 
years of her residence in Brooklyn, Dr. Mosher 
has responded to every call made upon her time 
and service that the demands of priyate prac- 
tice permitted. She has been the physician of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
the Red Cross Society Medical Director; she 
has given talks in working-girls’ clubs, and 
lectures at Pratt Institute, the Missionary 
Training-Schgol, and the Girls’ High School. 
Dr. Mosher believes in college education for 
women, but says there are girls physically and 
mentally incapable of taking a college training. 
Dr. Mosher has taken the measurements of 
over six thousand women and girls living under 
all social conditions. This equipment, to which 
are added the graces of a lovely womanly char- 
acter, Dr. Mosher carries back to her Alma 
Mater to put at the service of the six hundred 
women students at Michigan University. She 
enters upon her new duties in October, in time 
to direct by counsel the erection and equip- 
ment of the new gymnasium to be erected at 
the University. 











—lIn a paper just published the late Dean 
Lake says of Dr. Arnold that the latter’s one 
weak point as a schoolmaster was the mental 
strain at Rugby. The Dean adds: 


Some of the ablest of Arnold’s pupils have often 
expressed to me their strong sense of the physical 
harm that it did us. Arthur Clough was certainly 
one of the most remarkable ; he broke down in health 
very early, and died when he was scarcely forty, and 
I well remember his saying to me emphatically some 
ten years before that there was no standing the 
pressure of the work which he had gone through at 
Rugby ; and another equally eminent Rugbeian used 
to remark, laughingly, that it “took a Rugby boy ten 
years to recover his health, both physically and intel- 
lectually,” only he added, “* we must not say this to 
Stanley, it will make him so angry.” I have always 
myself thought that the boys who derived the most 
unmixed good from Rugby were the mass of well 
intentioned, rather idle boys, such as the author of 
“Tom Brown” delights to depict, who carried with 
them the remembrance of Arnold’s character into 
their after life. 
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Correspondence 


Ought All to be Paid Alike ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am a subscriber to your paper, and in general am 
pleased with its standpoint on questions of the day. 
But now and then it seems to me you fall from your 
high standard, and awaken in me a feeling of protest. 
In Dr. Abbott’s sermon in this week’s issue on 
“ Christianity and Socialism,” he quotes James Rus- 
sell .Lowell’s definition with approval. I cannot 
think this definition would be accepted by many pro- 
nounced Socialists, and I would like to have Dr. 
Abbott give a Christian reason why the brains should 
receive larger wages than the hands. He would, of 
course, be one of the first to urge that the greater the 
intellect the greater the inner riches, other things being 
equal. Is it not manifestly unfair that those who are 
rich within should also have the greatest material 
riches ? Asa Socialist I have never heard any convinc- 
ing reason why all honest endeavor should not receive 
the same wages. M. B. 


Moral Measures Before Congress 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the anti-Lottery victory of the last Congress, 
next to Professor S. H. Woodbridge, the leader of 
the crusade, followed The Outlook, not content, like 
many other religious papers, to refer to the matter 
once or twice, but campaigning in issue after issue, 
as the New York “ Times” did in the anti-Tweed 
campaign. But, while gambling by mail in Louisi- 
ana Lottery tickets has been forbidden by one law, 
and gambling by express in the same by another law, 
gambling of a swifter sort by telegraph on Louisiana 
and other races goes on. I saw one of these inter- 
State gambling-dens called the “ Mercantile Tele- 
graph Company” in Indianapolis a few days since, 
which has once escaped in the State courts on the 
plea of “ inter-State commerce.” I wish The Outlook 
and its readers, with other anti-gambling forces, 
might drive gambling from its third line of breast- 
works—gambling by telegraph. Meantime let me ask 
the aid of The Outlook and of its readers in behalf of 
some moral measures now before Congress, especially 
in behalf of the Brodrick bill to raise the age of con- 
sent to eighteen in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories, and the Morse-McMillan bill, giving a 
Sunday law to the District of Columbia. As no party 
bills can pass, moral measures have an unusually 
clear field if only the people will pour in their peti- 
tions and letters. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 

National Bureau of Reforms, 210 Delaware Avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 


Not a Communist 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In Dr. Abbott’s sermon in The Outlook of Feb- 
ruary | there is a sentence which implies that a 
consistent Prohibitionist must also he a communist. 
I am a Prohibitionist, but not a communist, and 
should like to be allowed to defend myself against 
the charge of inconsistency. 

I do not believe that the proper use of alcohol is 
wrong, nor, I might say, see how this can easily be 
believed in the face of the miracle at Cana of Gali- 
lee, but do believe that the improper use of alcohol is 
the greatest evil that we have. Believing this, it 
becomes my duty asa citizen to do what I may to 
suppress this evil. I know that if a majority of the 
people voted the Prohibition ticket, something, I 
know not what, would be done to suppress this evil; 
therefore, as I have nothing to do with majorities, 
but am responsible only for my one vote, I deem it 
my duty to cast it for Prohibition, thereby enter- 
ing my protest against the evil of intemperance in 
the most practical way possible. 

Now, when I am a Prohibitionist because I believe 
that thereby I can the more strongly enter my protest 
against the evil of intemperance, and when I am a 
Prohibitionist solely from a sense of duty, should it 
be said that, to be consistent, I should also be a com- 
munist ? Cc. 


A Question of Creeds 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Dr. Hale has kindly sent me, in answer to an in- 
quiry, some information regarding his statement in 
The Outlook that the Episcopal Church once “ sailed 
under a Unitarian creed.” He affirms the supposi- 
tion that the reference was to the Prayer-Book of 
110 years ago, and names as authority “ Lessons in 
the Liturgy,” etc., by “A Churchman” (Dutton, 
Boston). 

In quoting from the book of 1786 it is to be re- 
membered— 

1. That a proposed document (such was the book 
in question) has not the force of an adopted one ; and 

2. That a rejected document (such also was the 
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book in question) may express the very reverse of 
the mind of the Church. 

These considerations would prevent even “a 
Churchman,” whoever he may be, from saying that 
“the Episcopal Church sailed under a Unitarian 
creed.” 

“T have never known,” Dr. Hale writes, “a Uni- 
tarian who took any exceptions to the Apostles’ Creed 
where it was desirable that he should use it in ser- 
vice, except that the phrase ‘the resurrection of 
the body ’ conveys a false idea in our time ; and also 
that the Creed is utterly insufficient for the religious 
aspirations of to-day.” Litalicize a portion to which 
attention is directed. Dr. Hale knows his denomi- 
nation well, and I for one am glad to know from him 
that most Unitarians can make such a confession of 
the revealed truth as that Heis “the only Son” of 
God, “‘ who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary ;” “the third day He rose again 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven; from 
thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead.” 

Assuming, then, that the Apostles’ Creed, with the 
supernatural element above quoted, may bear two 
interpretations, a Trinitarian and a Unitarian, there 
is stilla consideration which obliges us to put upon 
it, in the “ Proposed Book” of 1786, exclusively a 
Trinitarian construction. This latter was the intent 
of those who put it there. ‘ 

A text or a paragraph may be ambiguous standing 
alone. If it has a context, the ambiguity may dis- 
appear. One might doubt whether the Apostles’ 
Creed be Unitarian or Trinitarian ; but when it is 
surrounded by the most ardent Trinitarian phrases, 
the conclusion is that it also was intended in a Trini- 
tarian sense. (I have noted ten references to other 
parts of the book indicating this bent of mind.) In 
reaching this conclusion via the context, we come 
back to the Creed satisfied that we have left the 
“ non-natural sense” of it, and taken to its plain in- 
tended meaning. 

The ‘“ Proposed Book,” therefore, was not Uni- 
tarianized. The Apostles’ Creed was not put there 
in a Unitarian sense ; but was set in, surrounded by, 
the old and world-wide faith of the Church respecting 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

My authority is a book well known, bearing the 
names of two distinguished scholars in this line— 
Bishop Perry’s Introduction to the American Edi- 
tion of Procter’s “‘ History of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

Dr. Hale supports the inference by an allusion to 
the history of the times : “‘ The Archbishop refused 
to consecrate the American Bishops till they put in 
the Nicene Creed.” I read that he—with fifteen 
others, his advisers—prepared a bill and expected it 
soon to pass, allowing this consecration. They criti- 
cised the “‘ Proposed Book,” but trusted the Ameri- 
cans to fulfill these two conditions alone: first, pre- 
sent proper testimonials of the Bishops’-elect learning 
and godliness; and, second, correct the Apostles’ 
Creed by replacing ** He descended into hell ”—which 
was done, with an explanation of its meaning. They 
also hoped the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian 
Hymn might be restored. This is made very clear 
in Bishop Coleman’s History, pp. 153to 156—the very 
book Dr. Hale was criticising—and in Dr. McCon- 
nell’s History, 246 to 253, who explains the motives 
and shows them not Unitarian. 

I see in a recent Outlook that you advise a corre- 
spondent not to insist on the evangelical doctrine of 
the virgin birth, because St. Paul did not seem to 
know it. On the same ground we might deny the 
binding force of the Sermon on the Mount. It is 
true that St. Paul does not mention the virgin birth ; 
neither does St. John, the Apostle of the incarnation 
and of the equal deity of Christ. Was St. John 
ignorant of it because he did not relate it? Readall 
his writings through at one sitting, and we shall see 
where he is doctrinally. St. Luke is the evangelist 





of the virgin birth. He alone records Magnificat 
Now, St. Paul and St. Luke were much associated ;. 
see Acts xvi., 9, 10, noting change from Paul to we ; 
2 Tim. iv., 1I—“ Only Luke is with me;” and Col. 
iv., 14—“‘ Luke the beloved physician” salutes thee. 
Is it possible they have been so together and the one 
never knows the doctrine of the other ? 

Another fact prevents us assuming too much from 
St. Paul’s omission. That is the early and universal 
acceptance of the doctrine of the virgin birth by all 
the churches, even by those converted by St. Paul. 
Could this have been added by some later teacher 
without a struggle? and, if so, where is the history 
of this second teaching? Did they not rather have 
it from the first? And as to the confession of this 
Apostolic faith being insufficient for our day, can 
any man’s aspirations soar above the grateful use of 
the most wondrous gift of God in the incarnation ? 

I have ventured to write you, Mr. Editor, because 
I think the honored Dr. Hale, in using data consid- 
erably confused, has done an unintentional wrong to 
the Episcopal Church, and has spread abroad, with the 
sanction of a great name, a view which is calculated 
to harm us in our labors for unity. Our pulpits are 
reserved for the advocacy of the full Gospel. All other 
places in the world may be opened for the hearing 
of all other opinions, but in these spots it is intended 
the sacred Word alone shall be set forth by men we 
can trust—the ancient, universal faith, with its prom- 
ise of abiding power. Any-charge that we had once 
diminished that faith makes our position inconsist- 
ent. Any lessening of that faith among the people 
of any denomination will make the problem of unity 
still more difficult, and will make the theory of ab- 
sorption its only solution as regards that denomina- 
tion. The two subjects here discussed have, there- 
fore, a practical bearing upon present-day needs, and 
so alone claim our careful attention. 

Joun S. LITTELL, 
Minister, Diocese of Western New York. 
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Notes and Queries 
Is there a book published setting forth in simple 
terms, such as a plain business man can easily com- 
peomens, the proofs of the science of evolution, and 
he new theology which, as I understand it, rests 
mainly upon the science? I have been led to ques- 
tion some of the tenets of the old theology, under 
which I was reared, and have been struck with the 
reasonableness of many of the ideas of the new 
school of theologians, but have not the time or the 
learning necessary to a thorough investigation of it. 
Still, I am slow to cut loose from the old moorin 
until 1 am fully satisfied that the new will furnis 
sure moe § for my own and my children’s immor- 
tal interests. I have read Spencer’s “ First Principles 
in Evolution” and Professor Le Conte’s “ Evolution 
and its Relation to Religious Thought.” On the 
other hand have read Hugh Miller’s “ Footprints of 
the Creator,” in which he reasons plausibly oo 
the whole theory of evolution. And while I know 
that many of the leading theologians of to-day hold 
to the new theology, still many wise and scholarly 
ones hold to the old. So how is a poor fellow like me, 
struggling along in the dark, yet earnestly seeking 
the truth, to find it ? } A. B. 


The new and the old theology are moored to the 
‘same anchorage in the old and fundamental truths 
of religion. Their differences are not in the sphere 
of faith, but in that of philosophy. Evolution is 
hardly a science, but a doctrine of science, as to the 
method in which God creates things and brings 
‘events to pass. Hugh Miller is rather out of date as 
compared with Le Conte, than whom we can refer 
you to no better authority. For the religious bear- 
ings of the evolution theory see H.W. Beecher’s dis- 
courses, ‘‘ Evolution and Religion ;” also Dr. Abbott’s 
“ Evolution of Christianity.” 


l. Dr. Briggs, in his “ Bible, Church, and Reason” 
(page 278) , affirms that more than a hundred special- 
ists in this country are Higher Critics, while only 
three are opposed to Higher Criticism. Also, that 
there is scarcely any opposition in Great Britain. 
Are these statements substantially correct to-day? 2. 
Is it true or not that the scholarship of Christendom 
is divided upon the question of the dodi/y resurrec- 
tion of Christ ?—that is, his physical body? 3. lam 

sgering a paper on “ Ecclesiastical History in the 

ight of Evolution.” Please name a book or two 
that would be helpful. 4. The Higher Criticism 
and Evolution have been of incalculable worth to me. 
Is it not my solemn duty as a minister to speak of 
their merits to my people from time to time in an 
inoffensive manner ? Ve ds Be 


1. Dr. Briggs’s statements are thoroughly reliable 
to-day. 2. It istrue; but scholars within the churches 
for the most: part hold the traditional doctrine. 3. 
Weare not quite certain of your meaning, but sug- 
gest that Dr. Abbott’s “ Evolution of Christianity ” 
may give you some help, specially his chapter on the 
Evolution of the Church; also Dr. J. P. Coyle’s new 
book, “ The Spirit in Literature and Life.” 4. Only 
so far as helpful to the spiritual life of your people, 
and then only in the practically useful results of 
study, apart from critical processes and names or 
phrases that might provoke prejudice and division. 


The writer was much interested in the review of 
Gordon’s “ Christ of To-Day” in The Outlook for 
November 23, but is not certain that she rightly 
grasps the reviewer’s meaning. He says: “ Differ- 
ence between Christ and man there is, but it is the 
difference between what is and what is only becom- 
ing. Difference between God and man—the ideal 
man, man as he will be when God’s redemptive work 
is done—there is, but this again is a difference in per- 
sonality, not in quality of being. The ideal for human- 
ity cannot be realized until God dwells in all men as 
he dwelt inthe One Man, and incarnation becomes a 
race fact, and the prayer of Paul is fulfilled, and we 
are all filled with all the fullness of God.” Does this 
mean that Christ differed‘from other men only in 
possessing in larger measure the Spirit of God, and 
that when the redemptive work is done, all men will 
be equally divine, and can say with equal truth, “I 
and my Father are one”? M. C. B. 


It means that when Christ’s redeeming work is 
done, humanity will, in its totality, be filled with the 
same spirit which filled Jesus Christ, who is declared 
by Paul to be the first-born among many brethren. 


1. What is the theory as to how ancient cities, as 
Corinth, Troy, Nineveh, became buried? 2. How is 
the preservation of great treasures ingsuch cities ac- 
counted for? 3. Ws KK. 

1. More or less complete demolition by conquerors 
of structures more or less perishable, clay or stone ; 
then various natural agencies, as vegetation, weather, 
water, earthworms (according to Darwin), perhaps 
earthquakes; then subsequent building on the ruins 
by incoming foreign occupants, or a series of such, 
often barbarous. 2. By their burial in the ruins at 
or after the abandonment of the place to conquerors. 

' 


1. What is the best work on Christian evidences for 
use in a class of young men? 2. What is your opin- 
ion of Beecher’s “ Life of Christ”? 3. Of what pecu- 
niary value are food specimens of Indian ax and 
arrow heads? Who buys them? N. 

l. The Rev. C. A. Row’s “ Manual of Christian 
Evidences” (T. Whittaker, New York). 2. There is 
none which excels it as an exhibition of the spirit of 
the Divine Son of Man. 3. We shall be grateful to 
any reader who will inform us. 


In answer to “ A. A. R.’s,” queries, Inotice you said 
that the reprint of Webster’s Unabridged, old edi- 
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tion, can be bought nowadays at various places for 
less than a dollar. I shall much obliged if you 
will name one or more of such places in your next 
issue. ‘=e he 

The publishers are Hurst & Co., New York. We 
shave found it selling in New York and Brooklyn at 
85 or 90 cents. We should think any bookseller could 
get it for you, but the postage would be nearly or 
quite 50 cents. 


Is the order in which St. Paul wrote his epistles 
known? Did the writing of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians follow the writing of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians ? B. 

The order is probably very near the following: 
Thessalonians | and 2, Corinthians | and 2, Romans, 
Galatians, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, the Pastoral Epistles (Timothy and Titus). 
Some, however, put Galatians next after Thessalo- 
nians. 


Please direct me to some sermon, lecture, or publi- . 


cation on “ The Mission of Wealth,” or “ Best Uses 
of Wealth.” K 


“The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth,” by 
Professor Herron (F. H. Revell Company, Chicago). 
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JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK 
Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia. 50 cts. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Macnie, John. Elements of Plane Geometry. Edited 
by Emerson E. White. 75 cts. 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic. $1. 
Shakespeare, William. Macbeth. 20 cts. 
Milton, John. Paradise Lost. (Books I. and II.) 


20 cts. 
Metcalf, Robert C.,and Orville T. Bright. Element- 
ary English. 40 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Bergen, J. Y. Elements of Botany. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Harris, George. Moral Evolution. f2. 
Robinson, Rowland E. In New England Fields and 
Woods. $1.25. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 
Weeks, Stephen B. Southern Quakers and Slavery. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Speakman, Thomas H. Divisions in the Society of 

Friends. 50 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Mortimer, Rev. Alfred G.,D.D. The Seven Last 
Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 

Sidney, Margaret. The Old Town Pump. 

U Som, 1 K. Money in Politics. 

Cc a a S. R. Graham. Herbert Gardenell, Jr. 

$1.50. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Tynan, Katharine (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). An Isle 
in the Water. $1.25. 

Balzac, H.de. Old Goriot (Le Pére Goriot). Trans- 
lated by Ellen. Marriage. Preface by George 
Saintsbury. $1.50. 

Leigh, Garrett. Livesthat Came to Nothing. 75cts. 

Gardner, Ernest Arthur. A Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture. $1.25. _ ; 

Come, ee Lyric Poems. Edited by Ernest 

hys. $l. 


JAMES A. O’CONNOR, NEW YORK 
The Converted Catholic. Edited A Father O’Con- 
nor. Vol. XII. Jan. to Dec., 1895. $1.50. 





FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Tory e- A. How to Study the Bible for Greatest 
rofit. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Hansson, Laura M. Six Modern Women. Trans- 
lated by Hermione Ramsden. $1.25. __ 
Balzac, Honoré de. The Gallery of Antiquities. 
Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. $1.50. 
Syrett, Netta. Nobody’s Fault. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gould, Rev. Ezra P., D.D. A Critical and Exe- 
og Commentary on the Gospel According to 
t. Mark. $2.50. 


Humghes s, Rev. F. Landon. The Evolution of 

Church Music. With Preface by Rt. Rev. H. C. 
Potter, D.D. $1.75. 

Hope, Anthony. Comedies of Courtehin, $1.50. 

— James K. The Life of Thomas Hutchinson. 


Fiske, Amos K. The Jewish Scriptures. $1.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Power, Rev. P. B. The “I Wills” of the Psalms. 


cts. 

Bennett, W. H. The Theslegy of the Old Testament. 

Farrar. Dean, Rev. Marcus Dods, Rev. James Stalker, 
and Others. Biblical Character Sketches. $1. 
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and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
: SAN other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 





Ask your dealer for our 5, 
84, $3.50, $2.50, $2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 

our order, Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly 


MARCH 








The Place of Taxation in Literature and His- 
tory. By Davin A. WE tts, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Gives the methods employed for raising revenue in 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

The Failure of Scientific Materialism. By Prof. 
WiLHELM OsTWALD. 

A sharp criticism of the materialist theory, with sug- 
gestions for a substitute. 

Steppes, Deserts, and Alkali Lands. By Prof. 
E. W. HiLcarp. : 

Shows that alkali lands contain 1: fe quantities of the 
salts valuable as plant food, and tells how their injurious 
constituents may be neutralized. 

Acclimatization. By Prof. W1L11AM Z. RIpPLey. 
_ Ascientific examination of the problem of colonization 
in tropical climates. 


Exercise as a Remedy. By Henry Linc TAyLor, 


Shows how potent a curative agent exercise may be, 


when carefully prescribed. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 
HERBERT SPENCER, W. K. Brooks, W. ROMAINE NEw- 
BOLD, J. DyBowsk1, JAMES Ropway, C. F. HoLper, 
M. V. O’SHEA, and GirrorD LE CLEAR. 


SKETCH AND PorTRAIT OF WILLIAM STARLING SULLI- 
VANT. 


CORRESPONDENCE, Epitor’s TABLE, ScieNnTIFIC LiT- 
ERATURE, and FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Choughts on Religion 


By Georce JoHN RomaANngs, M. A., LL.D., F. R. S. 
Edited by Chas. Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Second edition; cloth, $1.25. By the same author: 





Darwin and After Darwin. 
I—THE DARWINIAN THEORY: ........-- $2.00 $3 
II—Post-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS:. .... ..$1.50 ‘i 


An EXAMINATION OF WEISMANISM; cloth we 00 
Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Zo. 





A Glad Surprise 
for Bible Students. 


Space costs too much to give particulars 
here—sent free on request; every Bible 
student is interested. JOHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, New York. Mention this paper. 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 
HIGHEST PRAISE, FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
#30 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
830 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute inferior books because of lower price. 
The best are cheapest! ! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








DON’T MISS THIS 


Extra Special Offer 
Limited to 2,500 Sets 


It was our fixed intention not to sella oy of THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY in 1896 for less than 


regular prices ; but the tremendous flood o 
boards, educators, business and professional men, 


orders, requests, and commendations still pouring in from school 
mechanics, and people generally, has simply forced 


us to make one more great special limited offer in order to prevent the widespread disappointment 


that would surely follow adherence to our original purpose. 


e shall therefore make the advance in 


price by gradual stages, affording the readers of this paper another chance to secure our unrivaled self- 
educator at little more than cost of paper, printing, and binding, and upon terms 
er wi 


Remember ! liberal almost beyond belief. 


This great o never be duplicated. It you 


hesitated before, act promptly now, for there are only 2,500 sets on these terms. 
We have a fortune locked up in this colossal work, and cannot afford much longer to waive profits for the 
sake of advertising. But for the next few days see how easily you can secure the great 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


swale PDICIE NCY 
= '*TIONARY Dict 


YoLumeE IV. 
_\RHE=z 


The four massive volumes, 
substantially bound, contain 5,357 pages, 


16,000 columns of clear type matter, 3,000 illustrations. Each volume 9 in. 
wide, 1114 in. long, 3 in. thick. Weight of set about 40 Ibs. 





This 2,500 Sets 
only 


$1.00 


with order 


$1.40 


a month for 


I year 
Regular price, 
$42.00 
A College Educa- 
tion for about 


Five Cents 
a Day. 


The Standard in Public Schools from Maine to California 
ADOPTED BY THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 


on February 11, 1896, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. 


It contains all the legitimate words in the English Language—nearly twice as many as 
Because either Webster or Worcester, and fully 25,000 more than any other Dictionary, not except- 


ing the Century, which sells at from $60 to $100 


Because It is a comprehensive Encyclopzdia of all human knowedge, edited and condensed by the 

master minds of this century, including such intellectual giants as Huxley, Proctor, Morris, 
Hunter, Ectoclet, Stainer—scholars unapproachable in their respective departments. 50,000 encyclopzdic 
subjects! The great Britannica claims to cover but a few more than 27 topics. When you use or pur- 
chase the usual dictionary—even the very bsst—YOU GET SOUP BUT NO DINNER. 


The great Encyclopedic gives you all legitimate English words with their derivation, spelling, pronun™ 


ciation, and different meanings: that’s the Soup. 


It also gives you a grand feast of encyclopedic knowl 


edge covering every topic, past, present, and future, that you will need to look up: that’s the Dinner. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR 


St. Louis Public Schools.—After an exhaustive 
examination of all the leading dictionaries, yours was se- 
lected [for adoption] in preference to all others. 

New York Morning Journal.—In all respec:s the 
most perfect reference book yet published. It combines 
= features of both dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia. 


Scientific American.—It forms in itself.a library 
for the busy man of. affairs, the mechanic ambitious to 
advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice 
just making a beginning. 

Hon. Charles F. Warwick, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia.—It is indispensable as a work of reference in 
every well-appointed library. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned Within Ten Days 
How to Get this Great Work. Send $1.00 by Post Office Order, Express 


Order, or Check, and the entire Four Hand- 


some Volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $1.40 in the same 
manner, for 12 months, making the total payment of $17.80. Understand, the 


whole set of Four volumes is sent after the first payment of $1.00; thus you 
have the use of them while paying the balance at the rate of 5 cents per day. ONLY 
All freight or express charges must be paid by the purchaser. 

Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set may deduct ten 
per cent.,and send $16.02. This allowance is practically the 
Agents cost of keeping the account if purchased oneasy terms. We refer 
to any commercial agency, or any bank or newspaper in Phila- 
e Half Russia style (regular price $52.50) is 





Wanted. 








delphia. N. B.—Ift 
desired, the payments will 





Binding as more serviceable. 


$1.75 a month; and the Full 

Sheep edition (regular price $60.00) will be furnished on monthly 
payments of $2.00. The first payment is only $1.00 in any case. When 
ordering please state which style you select. We recommend the Half Russia 





2500 Sets 


on these terms. 
OUR NEXT 
announcement will 
record an 
ADVANCE 
in prices. 











Pamphlet of 80 Specimen Pages Free on Receipt of 6 Cents to Pay Postage. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING COMPANY *phitfsbetenia, Pa. 


236 South Eighth Street 





What Brings Release 


From Dirt and Grease? ty A i O ; O 
Why, Don’t You Know? 
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“Macbeth” means tough- 
ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Christian 
Entertainments ! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don't. 

Write for free literature. Large illustrated catalogue 


20 cents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
Kansas City (Mo.): 515 a 2 | St, MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 
Ilennepin Ave. CHATTANOOG 08 Marke ket St. San FRAN 
cisco: 430 Kearny &t. Foamca: 411 Couch 8t. 











” MA 
+ Paintable, 7 


Nourishing, 
Strengthening 


—three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(z0% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. $ 
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“ z 

make my 
white 
skirts 

of 


Pride 


of the 


West 


muslin.” 








February Necrology 


February 3.—The Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers. Born 1819. Senior pastor of the 
Collegiate Church in New York City. 
See page 293. 

February 6.—Henry David Leslie. Born 1822. 
A well-known composer of music in Great 
Britain. 

February 6.—The Rev. John J. Elmendorf. 
Born 1828. Lecturer on Moral Theology 
in the Western Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

February 7.— William Hayden English. Born 
1822. A prominent politician and capital- 
ist of Indiana. Served several terms in 
Congress. Candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency in 1880. See page 414. 

February 10.—The Rev. Dr. Sanford Hunt. 
Born 1825. The author of several books 
on Methodism. Senior Agent of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern and Treasurer of the 
Methodist Missionary Society. 

February 10.—The Rev. Michael Callaghan. 
Born 1840. A life devoted to befriending 
immigrant girls. 

February 12.—M. Charles Louis Ambroise 
Thomas. Bom 1811. Famous French 
composer, author of “ Mignon.” 

February 14.—William Lathrop Kingsley. 
Born 1824. For forty years editor of 
“The New Englander.” The author of 
many scholarly essays and reviews. 

February 21.—Christopher C. Waite. Born 
1843. President of the Hocking Valley 
and Toledo Railway. Son of the late 
Chief Justice Waite. 

February 22.—Edgar W. Nye (better known as 
“ Bill Nye ”). Born 1850. An American 
humorous writer. 

February 22.—Michael D. Harter. Born 1846. 
Member of the Fifty-third Congress from 
Ohio. Refused a renomination. An ad- 
vocate of free trade and of the gold stand- 
ard. Committed suicide. 

February 22.—George D. Robinson. Born 
1834. Governor of Massachusetts, 1883- 
1886. Republican Member of Congress, 
1877, 1882. An eminent lawyer. 

February 22.—Marvelle W. Cooper. Born 
1826. Appraiser of the Port of New York, 
1888-1892. 

February 24.—William H. Boole. Born 1846. 
A prominent Prohibition speaker and 
writer. One of the founders of Prohibi- 
tion Park on Staten Island. 

February 24.—Henry C. Bowen. Born 1813. 
Editor and proprietor of the New York 
“Independent.” See page 385. 

February 24.—William Channing Russel, 
LL.D. Born 1814. Long Vice-President 
of Cornell University, and for some time 
its Acting President. 

February 25.—Joseph Fyffe. Born 1832. Rear- 
Admiral United States Navy. Served 
with distinction against the African slave- 
traders and in our Civil War. 

February 26.—Arséne Houssaye. Born 1815. 
French author, journalist, art critic, and 
dramatic manager. Was Director of the 
Comédie Frangaise, 1849-56. Wrote a 
remarkably large number of novels, plays, 
poems, historical and critical essays, and 
light sketches. His son Henri Houssaye 
is a member of the Academy. 

February 26.—Charles K. Tuckerman. ‘Born 
1821. Ex-United States Minister to 
Greece. Author of two books on Greece 
and of an interesting work of reminis- 
cence. 


Bird Talks 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller will give a Lenten 
course of bird talks at the Waldorf, Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York, on 
Tuesday mornings, at eleven o’clock, begin- 
ning February 25. These talks are entirely 
different from those of last year, being on The 
Life of the Bird, from the nest up; including 
his education, his social life, his marriage, and 
his-relations with the human race. They are 
fully illustrated with birds, nests, and dia- 
grams. The subjects are: February 25—The 
Bird as a Lover; March 3—Nests and Nest- 
lings ; March 10—The Bird’s Education ; March 
17—His Social Life ; March 24—His Relations 
with Us; March 31—The Real Bird. 
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. When you see it on 
your wheel, you know 
you have the best 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New York City 


(ls) 06) (0s) (asa 





The Lawton Simplex 
2G Printer 


saves time 

and labor ; 

@ money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 









IN A HOUSE 
WITH OUR 


WIRE SCREENS 














SPECIALTY : 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


We Pay FreiGcut. | Wrire ror CaTALocug. 
GEST FACTORIES IN THE WoRLD. 


THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 





+ IS REQUIRED WITH 
& WHITMAN'S ; 
8 /NSTANTANEOUSE 


Requires now 
} up in oases ~ 














Ideal Spring Beds 


“« Wide awake facts about sleep.”’ 
Our booklet, illustrating and de- 
scribing them, sent free. 
An up-to-date pocket map of your 
State sent for three 2-cent stamps. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
137 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
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The Business World 


The weakness in the price 
Baltimore and Ohio of Baltimore and Ohio 

stock noticeable through- 
out the week was followed on Saturday by its 
being put into the hands of receivers. The 
application was made at Baltimore before 
Judges Goff and Morris, of the United States 
Court, by the Mercantile Trust Company, 
representing the syndicate which has been aid- 
ing the directors in trying to form a plan for 
funding the floating debt. The directors have 
confessed judgment in favor of the Trust 
Company for the debt due the latter. The 
suit thus brought is a friendly one, and the 
receivers appointed are Messrs. John K. 
Cowen, President of the road since January, 
and Oscar G. Murray, First Vice-President. 
In their statement to the public the directors 
state that they have requested the New York 
members of their board “to organize them- 
selves as a committee, with power to add to 
their number, or to associate with them a com- 
mittee in London for the protection of the 
interests of the security and share holders with 
a view to the immediate reorganization of the 
company and its affairs.” The announcement 
of the receivership was followed by a drop of 
5% per cent. in the price of the common stock ; 
it closed at 22%. The financial difficulties of 
this company have existed for nearly ten years, 
and charges of mismanagement and interfer- 
ence in political matters have been persistently 
made against the officers of the road. 


There was a general slight 
Stocks and Money decline in stocks last week, 

mild at first, but at the end 
of the week becoming rather acute. Home 
buyers seemed to be; influenced adversely by 
the Cuban debate in Congress and the re- 
mote possibility of war with Spain. Baltimore 
and Ohio and the United States Leather stocks 
had marked depressions for special reasons. 
The volume of business was not large. The 
money market was easy, and the rate for call 
loans averaged at about 314 to 4 percent. This 
seems to show that the new Government bond 
loan has, as “ Bradstreet’s” puts it, “been 
absorbed and digested.” Foreign exchange 
was dull. 


The most notable movement in 
Real Estate New York markets last week 
was the remarkabie activity in 
real estate. The aggregate of transactions by 
private contract is reported at about $4,300,000, 
to which was added almost $1,500,000 realized 
at sales by auction. The two classes of realty 
which figured most prominently in the trans- 
fers were down-town business property and 
vacant lots. The number of lots which changed 
hands was 150, and the average price was 
$10,000. 
The “ Commercial and Fi- 
Railroad Earnings nancial Chronicle ” for this 
week presents its annual 
compilation of gross and net railway earnings for 
1895. The total gross earnings of the roads 
included is over a thousand million dollars. 
The general showing is of considerable gain as 
compared with 1894, the gain being greatest in 
the earlier months and least in the closing 
months. The largest single gain recorded is 
that of the Pennsylvania, which has an increase 
of ten and a half million dollars in its gross 
earnings, and over four millions in its net earn- 
ings. The reasons ascribed for the general 
increase are the fine spring-wheat crop, the 
revival of business, and the absence of dis- 
turbing influences. Of course the year 1894 
was one of extraordinary leanness in railway 
profits, and the comparison is purely relative. 


a One of the most satis- 
Again a Dividend-Payer factory signs of better 
times in the railway 

world is the return of the Canadian Pacific 
Company to the dividend-paying list. This 
company has just announced a dividend on 
its stock, payable on April 1. The last pre- 
vious dividend was in August, 1894. As has 
been more than once pointed out, the prosper- 
ity of the Canadian Pacific depends not alone 
on the earnings of its own lines, but to an 
increasingly great degree on those of its 
“ feeders,” the Duluth, South Shore, and At- 
lantic, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 





Sault Ste. Marie systems. In all three the re- 
sults of 1895 were much better than those of 
1894. 

A German investigator has 
Telegraph Lines announced that the total 

length of telegraph lines in 
the world is 1,062,700 miles, of which America 
has 545,600 miles; Europe, 380,700; Asia, 
67,400; Africa, 21,500; and Australia, 47,500 
miles. The United States has a greater length 
than any other country, 403,900 miles, and 
Russia comes next, although European Rus- 
sia has only 81,000 miles. The other countries 
follow in this order: Germany, France, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, British India, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Italy, Turkey, the Argentine 
Republic, Spain, and Chili. In point of pro- 
portion, however, Belgium leads, with 409 miles 
of wire for every 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory; Germany comes next, with 250 miles ; 
Holland is only slightly behind Germany, and 
the United Kingdom has 280 miles of telegraph 
for every 1,000 miles of country. 


British Woolen Trade The woolen trade in 
in 1895 Great Britain was pros- 


perous in 1895, in com- 
parison with the beginning of the year. There 
was a rise of about a quarter in prices for 
wool. This rise was most noticeable in Aus- 
tralia, but was also marked in South Africa 
and Argentine. But this is chiefly due to the 
great purchases from this country. Our orders 
have been large in every branch of the woolen 
trade, both for the raw material and the manu- 
factured article. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 








An Uptown Branch 


OF THE 


Contract Department 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Telephane 
and Telegraph Company 


has been established at 


113 West 38th St. 


(one door from Broadway) 


where all business relating to the supply of 
telephone service can be transacted as readily 
as at the main office at 18 Cortlandt Street. 


149000 TELEPHONE STATIONS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
Metallic Circuit Service 


Rapid, Efficient, Permanent 
From $75 a year 
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Vesey 


The Treasury as a Bank of Issue 
and a Silver Warehouse 


By Prof. WILLIAM G. SUMNER 
of Yale University 


The Currency Question—4 General Survey 
By GEORGE RUTLEDGE GIBSON 











The first two of a series of articles on the currency, 
beginning 








in the MARCH issue of 


THE BOND RECORD 


Other articles in this number are: 


Boundary Controversies and Commissions 


in United States History 


By Prof. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, of 


Harvard University 


The Erie Railroad—Ax exhaustive treatise on the System. 
By ERNEST S. CRONISE 


Anthracite Coal. Part II. By wM. GRIFFITH 


This in addition to the department of ‘‘ Quotations and 
Statistics ’’ and that devoted to the financing of railroads. 


THE BOND RECORD, 20 Nassau Street, New York 





$3.00 per year. 

25c. per copy 
on all 

News:-stands. 





Request us 
by postal card 
to send you our 
special offer 
miniature. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, . ° . $2,000,000 
Surplus, . . = $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. ‘ 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr.. Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TUR , 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS : 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. | illiard, 
George S._ Bowdoin, ames i 


. arvie, 
ichard A. McCurdy, 
alter G. Oakman, 


Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 


Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
x. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 
R. Somers Hayes, H cK. 





Ss Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 





L Seated do you invest your 
money? 

Its earning power depends 
upon where it’s put—and its 
safety. 

The best investment-secur- 
ity to-day is real estate—in 
New York. 

Our fifty dollar, six per cent. 
with- additional- maturity- pro- 
fits, syndicate shares are at 
a two per cent. premium now; 
more later. 


Mutual 
Realty & Loan 
Corporation, 


American Surety Building, 


Room 17. New York. 








year,—a Mansion in Ten,—a ® 
Fortune in Twenty. 

Our free book will give you 
@ a hint. 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 


624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ills.g@ 
SORCRSOBOROACKRSSECROR GHA BOE 


Safe Investments 
6% and 7% GOLD 


Made on first-class Bond and. Mortgage on improved 
farms in Southern Minnesota. Fifteen years’ experience ; 
best Eastern references furnished, including prominent 
New York Bankers. . 

Interest collected and remitted without charge. Write 
for particulars to F, H. DYCKMAN (resident partner), 
13 Astor Place, New York, Mercantile Library Building. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 











Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
CASE CONTAINS .. . ’ 
~ 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 






Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail - « « $20.00 





From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
. IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


: The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Outlook Nov. 16th, 23d, and 30th. 


Note.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Ma ufacturing Co., although unusually generous, is genuine. 
From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know that they are all that is 
claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—7%e Christian Work. 

From Northwestern Christian A dvocate.—F or the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard 
many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend the Company with confidence. 
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MADAM PORTER’S BALSAM 
OVER YEARS 


asafe and standard preparation, sold largely every- 

where as the most agreeable and certain preventive 

of serious colds, instantly checking a troublesome 

cough or hoarseness, and often guarding one against , 

fatal diseases. A bottle should always be at hand. wae eaE* 
Two sizes: 25c. and 50c. All druggists. . 3 meee ins 
Hatt & RvuCKEL, Proprietors, New York. /TT FRO 
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vw ASTHMA 


SUFFERERS 


WE OFFER 


A CURE THAT STAYS 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but 
eradicates the cause of the disease and Cures to stay 
cured. Particulars and blank for free examination on 
application. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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12 Years Cured: 
MRS. J. E. SINCLAIR, 
2 Boynton St., Worcester, Mass. 


11 Years Cured: 
MRS. J. L. MUNROE, 
Rutland, Mass. 


10 Years Cu $ 
REV. GEO. W. FITCH, 
Fruitvale, Cal. 


10 Years Cured: 
W. H. WHITCOMB, 
Poynette, Wis. 
10 Years Cured: 
GEO. BALMAIN, 
40 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘JB.COLT & CO., 
5-117 NASSAU ST... 
NEW YORK. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


5 Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
O gages, State, County, City,and School Warrants 
6% 


7% 


YOU 
SELL 


WE 


BUY 
100 00 for a 5-acre farm, covered with 
em wood, in Southern New Jersey ; close 
to railroad ; finest markets in the world; especially 
adapted for small fruits, poultry, vegetables, &c.; 
high and dry; healthy neighborhood ; sold on install- 
ments of $1 down and $1 per week, title insured. 
Immediate possession. Send for full particulars. 
D. L. RISLEY, 211 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
prompt interest payments. Best references. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 





Do you want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 

State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. Over $2,000,000 in Western 
securities successfully handled by_the present 
management of this corporation. —THr Boston 
REALTY, INDEMNITY AND Trust Co., 33 Eguit- 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond List. 





INCOME POLICIES 
INVESTMENTS—6% 
ENDOWMENTS 


JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 








A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
banish care, and thus prolong lite. hey double the 
imcome of elder! people. Adapted to all ages. SECUR- 
ITy ‘A BSOLU E. Address (stating age) . 

B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 
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Tadloe- Made 


"THE stylish suits 
Tes we show = 

in our advertise- & 
ments give you only 
a hint of the many 5. 
which we Illustrate &> 
& 





in our catalogue. = 

To every lady who & 
wishes to dress well + 
|, at moderate cost, we 2 
4 will mail, /vee, our *; 
handsomely illus- 
trated Spring Cata- = 
logue of Ladies’ & 
Suits, Skirts, etc., 
and more than FIFTY 
SAMPLES of the ma- 
terials from which we 
make these gar- 
ments. We make 
every garment to 
order and guarantee 
the perfection of fit, 
® finish and style. We 
Ne pay all express 
charges. Our cata- 
‘ logue illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up. 


In Serges, Mixtures, Coverts, Whipcords, Homespuns, etc. 
Mohair, Outing and Blazer Suits, $7.50 up. 
Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. 
Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

5 Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4. 


t; Also finer garments, and we send samples of all grades. 
Write for catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
15a and 134 West 23d St., New York. 
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How to or 
Silverware— 


Make sure of a well-known 
trade-mark on every article. 


Our own marks are: 
On spoons, knives, and forks 


“1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 


On other or 
articles 





New patterns are shown in our 


Free Book of Illustrations 


MeripEN Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Av., New York 
(Please mention this paper.) 





PUBLIC LECTURES 


in the Chapel of Union Theological Seminary, 
700 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
will be given on the following days, at 8:15 p.M.: 
ON PRACTICAL RELIGION 


Monday, March léth—The Rev. W. Hay Aitkin, 
“ Winning Souls.” 
ON CHURCH UNITY 
DDT March 9%th—The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
The Unity of the Spirit a World-wide 
Necessity.” 
Admission free. 














The blame for poor writing 
or drawing can never be 
laid to a DIXON pencil. 
If dealer does not keep Dixon's American Gra- 

Peed Pencils, send 16 cents for pencils worth 
ouble the money. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 








The Armenian Fund 












Previously acknowledged................2++ $3,814 57 
Students and F: caley of Stanford Univer- 

SO OR a 0 eee 5 115 00 
OT a SE 1 00 
ge ra ton Mass. ll 34 
M.A linton, NN. Y...... 1 00 
Mrs. C. +> W., Albany, N. Y. 20 00 
A Friend, Sandy Creek, N 1 00 
* , Brook yn, N. ae aes 10 00 
A. B. M. ee SS eres 1 00 
ee eo eee rere 1 00 
SE Hideto watccinanennthesennaven inne 5 0 
0 RELI es ee 1 00 
Junior Society Christian Endeavor of 

Dover one —— Congregational 

Nag pee ee ras 1 75 
ae Home, | - Rrer 2 50 
B. N. W., Sinclairville, Pye wninncceninepl.ce 2 25 
| EER SI ee SS eee 1 00 
M. H. OS ear 5 00 
M. * D: Crozet, ‘Ohi 26 
P. 5 00 
A. 10 00 

ESSE 1 00 
50 00 
3 00 

Re ee 51 75 
Weaver ‘Conguasiianal Church, Hum- es 
Vine Street Congregational ee AO oe 

— | Se 13 00 
M.T.E. W., St. Augustine, Fla.......... 10 00 
as Hills School for Girls, Short Hills, sw 
Mie Re SS: Serene 1 00 

+» New, JOTOOY «5 ss cncricees vecccee ovevs 20 
iW RS eee 16 00 
‘For fhe ee 1 eee 1 00 
United Presbyterian C oe Bloom- 

EE EELS ER IE 30 00 
H. M. B., Santa Barbara, C 200 
Congregational Church, Sykeston, 5 00 
A Sympathizer, Palatka, 1 00 

WOME PURGE Ds soi cine iesccicnanins $4,220 48 





General Howard Roll of Honor 


The following is a supplementary list of 
names that have been entered upon the Gen- 
eral Howard Roll of Honor of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. There have 
been previously reported 634. The number of 
shares included in the accompanying list is 49, 
making a total of 683 : 


Mrs. Thomas F. Deane, Freetown, Mass. 

Second a ational Church, Greenwich, Conn. 

In ad of the Rev.S. H. Wi illiams, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

First Congregational Church, Madison, Conn. 

“ Tithes,” California. 

Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, Ivoryton, Conn. 

Ivoryton, Conn. Three shares. 

Congregational Church and Society, Atkinson, 


a. 
The Rev. W. J. Tucker, D. D-. by Congregational 
Church, Dartmouth Colles e, .H. 
Dr. William T. Smith Sn Church, 
eo = College, N. i. 
T. Haskell, W indsor Locks, Conn. 
Mrs. E. P. Barbour, Ansonia, Conn. 
Mr. Berry Stowe, Lawrence, Mass. 
re comers pypational Church, Tacoma, Wash. 
L. B.S ompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 


Ladies’ Missionary Auxiliary, Plymouth Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 

First Co Rios be cS +% Turner’s Falls, Mass. 

Miss C. W. Nicho V. H. M. U. of Minn. 

Sunday-School, South "Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Home Missionary Rally, six churches at Washing- 
ton, Conn. 

First Congregational Church, Fairfield, Conn. 
c Home Missionary Rally, six churches at F airfield, 

onn. 

Franklin Street Church, Manchester, N. H. Sec- 
ond share. 

Eliot Church, Newton, Mas: 

President Franklin Carter, Williamstown, Mass. 
a. Memory of Rev. D. B. Coe, ., Bloomfield, 


In emery “= iL T.,” Massachusetts. 
P. Williams, Vest Upton Mass. 
Ladies’ Union of First hurch, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. G. A. Harris, Chepachet, R. 
Miss Sophie Moen, Worcester, Mass. 
woe Isabella R. Tuttle, Plymouth Church, Brook- 


‘sc rs. Samuel B. Duryea, Plymouth Church, Brook- 


lyn, N 
rs. William B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Congregational Church, New Preston, Conn. 
Rev. D. L. Furber, D. D., Newton Center, Mass. 
First Con: egational Church Middletown, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whitin, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Five shares. 
Mr. John L. Dre: Haverhill, Mass. 
Ladies’ H. M. Society, Congregational Church, 
Norfolk, Conn. 
First Congregational Church, Collinsville, Conn. 
agg of oe borin churches at Putnam, Conn. 
aswell, by “ A Country Friend.” 


Boorum, Plymouth Church, 





For Dyspepsia 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. S. LEonarpD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: ‘‘ The best 
remedy for dyspepsia that has ever come under,mynotice.”’ 


benol) 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics 


D. &. J. Anderson’s 
Celebrated 


ZEPHYRS 
Chene and Persian Designs, 


Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 


Freres Koechlin’s 


ORGANDIES 
Glace and Stripe Batiste, 
Ecru Linons. 
Fancy Wash Fabrics 


Printed Dimities, 
Plain and Fancy Pique, 
White Embroidered Nainsooks. 


Printed Linen Lawns 


Galatea, 
Towle du Nord. 


Procdooey Ke 19th bt. 


NEW YORK 











Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Kid 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in world— 
—, — alth gh 
y sold 


oe _—— are able % 
to offer 
AT 77c. PER PAIR 
and pay the — 
The newest shades in tan for Sprin 
included, and every pair is guaran ced. 


Money if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 








Dry Goods, 





REX BRAND 
Extract of oe 


8 1 4 conte. Boole 
OUDAHY -- 80.0 


LAVOR 
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You have not read this before / 
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The “Pass-It-On-Society.” 


Probably many of our readers have already heard of this society and its work. It was started on a suggestion 
made by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, who writes, on February 8, 1895: ‘‘My Dear Sir: Booth’s Pocket 
Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief. It is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
better known. J add my name to the ‘ Pass-It-On-Society.’’’ On December 5, 1895 (ten months later), Dr. Farrar 
writes: ‘‘I believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.’’ If you are suffering with Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Rose Cold, or any similar disease of the respiratory organs, send for HYOMEI, 
the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment comprised in 


Booth’s “Hyomei” Pocket Inhaler 
tit, by mail, $1.00. 


In ASTHMA Hyomei gives instant relief, 
In CATARRH it removes the 
It cures BRONCHITIS perma- 





Your friend would’ not ‘‘pass-it-on’’ to you unless convinced of its merit. 
stops the cough, the wheezing and gasping, and makes breathing easy in a few moments time. 
offensive accumulations, clears the head, removes catarrhal deafness and purifies the breath. 
nently and robs CROUP of its terrors. 


HOW THE “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY” GROWS. 


Griffin, Ga., July 8, 1895. New York, Feb. 1, 1895. 
Like Dr. Farrar, I want to join the “Pass-It-On- I have been troubled with Bronchitis for about 
Society.’”’ I am so grateful for the good results that | four years. No medicine helped me. About two 
I have received from the use of Hyomei, and I have | weeks ago I tried one of your Pocket Inhalers, 
already spoken of it to a number of my friends. which gave me immediate relief. Sunday evening 
C.. 1, Seaer, Sec’'y ¥. M,C. A, our pastor, the Rev. Dr, Farrar, spoke with great 
difficulty, apparently from a heavy cold settled in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1895. his chest f com him one of your Pocket Inhalers 
In thirty years’ experience in the practice of med- ¢ y : 


cd : . I inclose his reply. 

icine I have never given my name in support of a Hausey Fircu, 170-172 Chambers Street 
roprietary remedy, until I met with Hyomei, which Dr. Fi . rae ae 3 . 

Fisdemes with all my heart (professional ethics to (Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above). 

the contrary notwithstanding). Since testing Hyo- Greensboro, Ala., Sept. 15, 1895. 

mei in Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Your Hyomei cured me of Catarr ter other 
Fever, I believe in it for itself, for what it has done, | remedies failed; will add my name to the “ Pass-It- 

and I gladly add my name to the “ Pass-It-On- | On-Society.” Yours truly, 

Society.” ; W. M. Szgay. 

S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St. New York, Sept, 20, 1895. 


P. S.—You are at liberty to use this as you ma 4 
deem best, ° 7 . I take pleasure in yam Heed name to the long list 

of those whose lives have been made happier by the 
use of Hyomei. It is not only an instant relief to 
Catarrh sufferers, but will cure this disease entirely. 
I have been the instrument of inducing many friends 
and acquaintances to seek relief through its use. I 
have yet to learn of one who has fot’ been benefited 
I want to “ pass-it-on.”” 


AMERICAN Unton Lire Insurance Company, 44, 
46, 48, Cedar St., New York, February 19, 1896. 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send one 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit to my friend, D. S, Walton, 

134 Franklin St., City. It has done me so much 

good that I never cease recommending it to my 

friends and as you know have bought as many as 

12 or 15 which I have given to personal friends, and 

have influenced more than twice this number to 

buy them, and I have yet to meet one who has not 
thanked me for recommending it. It has completely 
cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 
has been suffering for yonss. 
ery truly yours, 
8 g. NucGent (Treasurer), 


Albany, N. Y., July 3, 1895. 

I will tell you candidly your remedy has given me 
more relief from my Asthma than anything I have 
used, and really I have been so enthusiastic over it 
that I have made a at many converts, not only 
in Albany, but West Troy. The effect Hyomei has 
on me is very pleasant, when I am oppressed for 
breath, I inhale a short time, and the great desire 
to cough is gone. The little Inhaler is my constant 
companion. 

rs, SaRAH E, BantuamM, 359 Clinton Avenue. 


Pass Christian, Miss. 

I have been a sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchi- 
tis ever since last August; my pastor, Rev. O. W. 
Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has 
been using one of your Pocket Inhalers ever since 
last Spring, and has derived much benefit from it. 

Miss Bertua B, Stewarp, Harrison County, A. G. Tuompson, 33 Wall Street. 

HYOMEI is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomel, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 
mouth, and, after payed the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing in- 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 
ket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 
of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. vob are stil/ skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomel does cure. Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 
Hyomei Balm.—An antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc. Nothing has been discovered 


so effective for the purposes named. Price by mail, 50 cents. R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York 
- I. 9 ° 
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New York City California New York 
SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Powesa.coutege: Garemeny Sut"! RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
Established 13500 ne eee eee atin st., N.Y. | md other similar graduate schools. Thisty-five miles | ¢, tyes. Rrepares thoroughly for Colle y Rag om 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 





school preparing for all institutions connected with the yn BE ew tp hk N.Y. 


College. Address Cc. G. BALDWIN, President. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 





Connecticut Mount Pleasant Military Academy 
A College-Fitting and Character-Building School forBoys. 
76th year. brary of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
Reference, Hon. Josepn H. Cuoate. Send for catalogue. 

CHARLES F. Brusig, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., 








DABIES; CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care. cae, and training, with the 
ome 


Tex: ERS COLLEGE Morningside 











York (120th St., West).—Professional training for | #4vantages of a pleasant coun . - Principals. © ,.SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y: 
general teachers and specialists: . Manual tratelug. Asst D NDRED, M.D. Med. Supt. opeaiy Clinical 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing and 8st Darenth Schoo wm 4: ¥ linde ’ amon, En . é 

color, history of art, domestic science, general fedag ogy. . Lica Kinprep, Principal. Pennsylvania 

Desrees given by Columbia ollege to both Sexes. = eee) eee Seen 
ulars of Information. ‘‘ Teachers College 

Bulletin.” “WALTER L. HERVEY, President. | WOODSIDE SEMINARY | Miss Gordon’s French and English 





Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 





WArtE—4 lady who speaks French and German 
; and has traveled extensively through Europe and 
abroad, Heatcity reference piven: Addees CHAD ERO 

. Best city reference given. ress . > 
No. 338, Office of Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York,N.Y. 





Terms, $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 
otugy. Rural garroundings. BF 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 





Massachusetts 


Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN AND. FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 

! pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 
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Travel in Europe 


If you are thinking of a trip to Europe this 
summer, the Recreation Department will be 
It can furnish all informa- 
It can give 
you the circulars or information of the hotels 


glad to help you. 
tion as to routes and sailings. 


The 


or pensions at the points you desire to visit. 


We shall be glad to help, if you write the 


Recreation Department 


Outlook 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 





Noon Train Between Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 p.m., thus 
making the trip in five and one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St., Boston. Fare, $4.98; Parlor-car seat, 
$1. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 











Formerly 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerty 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and 
WEST INDIES 


can be reached direct by the 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES OF 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the North, East, and West. 











Four magnificent hotels on the West Coast of Florida, 
owned and operated b 
management of 


the Plant System, under the 
r. D. P. HATHAWAY. 





TAMPA BAY, Tampa, Fla. 
SEMINOLE, Winter Park, Fla. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


Semi-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port Tampa, to Key West and Havana; also to 
all fishing and hunting resorts of the Gulf Coast. 

Six special excursions to —* leaving Port Tampa, 
Fla., Feb. 28th, March 13th and 27th, by United States 
Mail Steamships of the Plant S.S. Line. 
erm tickets reading via the lines of the PLANT 
SYSTEM and CONNECTIONS 

Three daily trains with through Pullman Sleeping- 
Cars from the North and East, via Pennsylvania R. i 
and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship Lines from 
Boston, New York, and Baltimore to Savannah, connect- 
ng with Plant S stem. J 

fiterature on Florida and Cuba mailed on application. 
B. W. Wrenn, P.T.M., Savannah, Ga. 

J. J. FARNSWORTH, E.P.A., 261 Broadway, New York. 
A. P. Lang, N.E.P.A., 207 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 
WHERE ? when you wish to Tray- 

el, and they will inform 


4 Howand the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
I dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
I (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 


NS. 
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Write Gaze where and I 
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wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
I HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., Universal ‘ourist 
Agents, 113 vay gg | bm 
201 Washington St., Boston; 
220 S. Clark St., Chicago, IL; 9 
135 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. g 
os fee fee fee Aaah eat a 
De POTTER’ST 
17 years of uninterrupted success. Select O 
Parties to Central Europe (via Genoa), Nor- 
thern a (Norway, North Cape, Russia, 
etc.), Central Europe, British Isles, etc., sail in U 
May, June, Wy. Superior escort. Superior arrange- 
ments. Old World Tourist Guide, illustrated, 
with hee rg free. Also Fall and Winter Tours. 
Independent —— and Circular Railway 
Tickets. A. De P » S 


’ 


1466 Broadway (cor. 42d Street), N. Y. 


Bicycle Tour Abroad 


Party of 6 gentlemen, to sail June 24th for 3 months’ 
absence; route to include England, Normandy and Brit- 
tany, Valleys of Moselle and Rhine, Holland, and_Bel- 
gium. Price, $550.00. Address CHANNING ELLERY, 
228 W. 38th St., New York City. 











Tours and Travel 


CALIFORNIA 


Special trains will leave New York in 
March for California via Southern route, 
with incidental visits to New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston, San Antonio, El Paso, etc., and 
also in April, via Denver, through the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, Salt Lake City, etc. 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Pas- 
adena, San Francisco, Yosemite Valley, Alaska, 
Yellowstone National Park, etc., can be visited 
in connection with these tours. 

The tickets allow entire freedom of 
movement on the Pacific Coast and for the 
return. trip, and can be used returning on our 
special trains leaving San Francisco on adver- 
tised dates or on the regular trains. Choice 
of routes. These tours are intended for those 
who wish to travel in the most comfortable 
and leisurely manner. 

Tours to Europe, Florida, Nassau, the South, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Japan, China, etc., in season. 
Railroad and steamship tickets to all points. 

Send for Descriptive Book, mentioning in- 
formation desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


Lincoln Building, 31 East 14th St. 
Cor. Union Square West, New York 








The FRAZAR TOURS 
TO EUROPE 


Tenth Season 

Eight Comprehensive Tours 
sailing May 9, June 6, 20, 24, and 
27 Taly 4. Including British 
Isles, olland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. Send for itineraries 
and references to 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 

Managers of Foreign Tours, 
74 Globe Building, - Boston. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
Texas, Georgia, Florida. 

\, Tourists’ Tickets to all Winter Re- 

) sorts in Texas, Colorado, 

/ Mexico, Georgia, Florida, &c. (¢ 
64-page ‘* Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. MALLORY & CO., 

Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS (¢ 


Limited party, personally conducted by Dr, 
tots 


os 


(TURKEY) 












SNES 


— 


MAALLORY S. $49 





and Mrs. Paine, now forming. Unequaled 
arrangements. ‘Terms reasonable. Address 
H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


TOURS to EUROPE s,320%sss 


All expenses; Itineraries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam 
Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fall Tour to Palestine, 8650. 
Tour Round the World, $1,650. 


° Few _vacan- 

85 Days in Europe éinitmies 

party to visit 

England, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 

land, Italy, Gibraltar. Address rof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS 4!:0f: 


rope 
Tours, $380 to $395, embracing England, France, Germany, 
the Rhine, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, etc. All expenses 
paid. Swiss Tour, $255 Short Tour, $185. Send for 
prugram. FRANK BAKER, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


TO_ EUROPE. (9th season.) Personally conducted 
by O. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Limited to 25. 78 days. Cunard steamer, June 27. 

















Aladyfoming EUROPEAN TRIP 
a party lor a a peek 

for the summer of 18% wishes a few more to join her. 
Number limited to ten. Itinerary and terms on applica- 
tion. Mrs. S., No. 363, Outlook Office. 





KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe (8th season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
“St. Louis.” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL 56 Summer St. .Boston, Mass. 





Tours and Travel 


‘¢SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO”’ 
. A Trip for 

HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


assing within view of 

Juba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacitic ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American Countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to. the 
; pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after year. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR 120. EXCURSION, #216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars apply at Company’s Office, 29 Broadway. 

JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 


EUROPE, 1896 


38 Days, all expenses.............2%%.. 8175 
66 ay 77 Pe 








Circulars upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 





UROPE.—A small family party is being organized 
for spending the summer in European travel. Leave 
1p46 17, return in September. Route to include Belgium, 
olland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, 
Italy, France, England. Price, $600. References exchanged. 
Mrs. L. E. SCHMEIDER, 138W.4th St., Mount Vernon,N.Y. 
EU RO PE to $2,000, all expenses included. 
: Programmes free. Ocean pas- 

sages by all lines, and travel tickets everywhere. Letters 
of credit, foreign moneys. Every requisite for travelers. 


Estimates free. Write us. Japan party, Mar. 2lst. 
Thos. Cook & Son, 261 & 1225 Broadway, N.Y.. 





50 Parties during the season, $147 





11th and 12th Select European Parties 


June 18— North Cape ” Tour. 

July 2—“ Vacation ” Tour. 

Exceptional advantages. ‘Terms reasonable. References 
required. Itineraries, etc., of Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY,,. 
97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR during July and Aug... 

18%. Eighth season. 
Greatly reduced rates. Small party, conducted by Prof. 
W.A. BROWNELL, 905 University Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 








Ladies wishing to join a small 


party for a three months’ trip in ree eee 
ENGLAND from | une to > wanes with Mlle. 


may address at 108 Pembroke 
Street, or Miss FRANCES EMERSON, School for 
Young Ladies, 18 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
TOURS-Special—England and Paris, 8170, 
all expenses; Italy from %245. Also 
Ideal Tour, Eighth Private Party accompanied by the 
Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L. I.), N. Y.. Cunard 


steamers. Compare with other tours. 250 miles 
Coaching in England, Switzerland, &c. 








—EUROPE.—THIRTY EXCURSIONS. — 
e Popular prices. $200 and up. Ocean tickets by all 
lines. Parties to Holy Land, March 21, Sept. 6. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 








SUMMER COTTAGES 
TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 


as owner is going abroad, a large and comfortable country 
house aa DEERFIELD, MASS. Modern improve- 
ments; perfect repair; thirteen rooms; fully furnished; 
ice-house filled; fine garden and capable gardener; large 
studio, with dark-room for amateur photography ; stable ; 
carryall and feed for horse; unsurpassed driving and 
canoeing region. See Photographs and inquire of 

J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, % Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








FOR SALE 


A large, typical SOUTHERN HOME, with ivy- 
covered piazzas, in high, dry, and beautiful Columbia, 
S.C. Eight living-rooms, with gas and water; stables 
and outhouses. 
days. 


A bargain if purchased within_ thirty 
Address D. GAMBRILL. 
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FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 





European. Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; 
ter o sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, 
TEL T TI e, airy may ted 





_— 


well furnis superior 
C eo all the year.) cuisine ; vee AM conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter._ [lus- 


trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANDsEE, Prop’r. 





Germany 
ADIES wishing ‘to spend some time in 
GERMANY would find La delightful home py ita. 


Holstein. Please address E. A E ; 
1129 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ae Arkansas 
@* 
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AMERICA'S Qo’ 


NATIONAL SANITARIUM. a4 






5 res 
HOT SPRINGS ARKANSAS. + 
UNDER- SUPERVISION: OF-THE - 


UNITED: STATES- i 


Glorious chmate! Superb Hotels at prices to suit all vi 
x Thronged + t.. earuary. March and Apri with ti 


. 
* 
~ 
x 
2 
* 
* 
~~ 


best Northern 

Rheumatism, ~ amine Nervous Prostration, 

= = Blood wo gp all Trow — CI a 
e digestive and excretory orosns are 

ically cured at HOT SPRINGS, ARAnSAS. “* 


Write to HERBERT Hor a 
a viluatrated literature and ai pa infar- 


NOW IS THE TIME 70 Go! 
@ aU ME DME 70.001 @ 


California 











HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation’ for 400 





guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 
Colorado 





COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorade Springs, sent on 
request by NETT, Proprietor. 





. District of Columbia 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. C, BURCH, Manager.—Popular prices. Regular 
rate, $4 Ret day up; 50 rooms on sixth oor. steam eat, 
pape ight, reduced to $2.50 and $3 per day; 50 rooms 
on ot er floors, reduced from $4 to $3.50 per ay; parlors 
and alcove parlors at equally low rates. 

Special rates for Army and Navy Officers and Clergy. 











‘Florida 
NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTE vRockledge, vr 
Homelike and attractive. Nort help. Orange 
ovest mn bearin near by. Send oo Circular. 
HY. Ta RES, Bre’ r Miohonk Lake, NOW" 
} ck. aven, Conn ohon! e, 
Illinois 
Chicago Beach Hotel 7!% Shore 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, 
Demonstrated the most delightful and an B e 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 





Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


8 miles from Boston. Arlington Heights, Mass. 
For Change, Rest, Care, and Treatment 





New Jersey 
TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD !c2'¢, New York, 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M.; 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 
On the Ocean Beach 


= rand cl the year. Every convenience, in- 
cluding hot cold seawater baths. Ree th elevator, 
etc, SOUTHWICK, Manager. 








Coaching in England by the Halford i. Mills" Co. 


( A TALLY-HO COACH 


or any other carriage can 
ad for any drive 


in Britain 


at a fixed price for any 
period. 

AGENTS 
THOS. COOK & SON 
at all their offices in 
England and America. 


LONDON 





New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. flassage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table le unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE CHALFONTE 


OCEAN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Seavater 


FRONT 
house. Elevator and every modern convenience. sone 
for illustrated booklet. E. ROBERTS’ SONS 


SEASIDE HOUSE 


Directly on the ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


oceap front. 

Enlarged one notably improved, is now one of the most 
complete resort houses on the Coast, having hydraulic ele- 
vator, hot and cold sea-water baths in house, sun parlors, 
and heated by steam and open grate fires. Cuas. Ev JANS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach; cxecllent 
table; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOP 


New York City 




















Good Living— 


good beds—good service—scrupulous clean- 
iness — quiet —central _ location. hese 
are a few of the good points of the 


Westminster Hotel 
cor. 16th Street and = ony | Place, New York 


one block east of Union Square, 
American Plan; 83.50 per day and up 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two blocks. 


i 
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NEW YORK CITY 


THE GRISWOLD © West ., 


Opposite Bryant Park; five minutes from Grand Central 
Depot; convenient to elevated and surface cars, s, Rote, 
theaters, and shopping district. Comfortable om- 
modations for permanent or transient gu guests 
at reasonable rates. Special attention to strangers 
and ladies visiting the ff onatten des. Correspondence 
solicited. RISWOLD, Manager, 
Late of Hotel Childwold, Adirondacks; 
Magnolia Springs Hotel, Florida. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The papeleinente of a first- 

class Hotel. evator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 





New Turkish, Russian, me Natural Sulphur-Water 
baths. Dry tonic air, Sara’ an 43 water, and winter 
sports. Open all the year. Send for illustrated circular. 





GLEASON SANITARIUM "#4 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


A comfortable home 
especially adapted 
for winter care of 
patients. All forms 
of baths, electricity, 
massage, etc. Pure 
spring water. Al) 
modern improve- 
ments. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet. 








A Sanatorium for those seek- 
ing Health and Rest. Open all the 
year. Send for Illustrated Pamphiet. 

Ww. E. Lerrincwett, Mer. 
Watkins, N. Y. 


THE GLEN 
SPRINGS 





North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, THE SWANNANOA 


First-class; central; family and, transient hotel; $2 to 
$3 per day. R. R. RAWLS, Owner and Prop 








ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Cen- 
Hotel Berkeley trally located ; handsomely "amt 


nished steam heat; electric lights throughout ; every 
modern comfort ; ars $2. 50 to $17.50 per week. 
P. H. BRANCH, Mgr. FRANK LOUGHRAN, Prop. 





«Hickory Inn’? HICKORY, N. C.—An all- 


the- ear-round resort; altitude 
1,400 feet; hotel fire-proof ; 


y 
quail- shootin ; rates, $12. 50 to $17.50 per week. 
FRA LOUGHRAN, Owner and Proprietor. 





Pennsylvania 





WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In Southern Penna., has all the elements of a great 
WINTER RESORT. Steam heat and open grates, 
sun-parlor, electnc light, hydraulic elevator; baths, mas- 
sage, Swedish movements, electricity. Address for cir- 
culars as above, always using the name WALTER’S. 





South Carolina 


HERE is no place like Coerigaton-” ’—_ THE 
CHARLESTON HOTEL, Charleston, S. oa 

This historic Hotel has had One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars ($100,000.00) expended on its renovation, rearrange- 
ment, decoration, and improvement. Completely pee et 
with ‘all modern a pointments. Best sanitary arrange- 
ments. Cuisine and service unexcelled. For rates, pam- 
phlets, and further particulars address Cart & DAVvIDs. 





Virginia 


Hyce1a HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK 
13 Astor Place, N. Y F. N. PIKE. 





THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 


be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. . NEW YORK 
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Tte Outlook 


A-Famity-Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
ost-Office. . 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week torty pages. The subscrip 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For allother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


*$.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK CoMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


¥.etters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Anau People 


—Mark Twain’s trip to the far corners of 
the earth has been wonderfully beneficial to 
his health. When he left San Francisco he 
was far from well, but he told a reporter at 
Bombay that he felt ten years younger than 
when he started. 

—The men who have seen Sir Walter Scott 
must now be getting few. Mr. John Usher, of 
Stodrig, who died the other day, used to tell 
with no small pride that on one occasion, when 
Sir Walter was a visitor at Toftfield, his birth- 
place, he had sat on the great novelist’s knee, 
and had sung several songs, for which he was 
rewarded by Sir Walter with the present of a 
white pony. 

—Tom K. Soh, the new Corean Minister to 
the United States, is described as very much of 
an American in his dress and manner. Thisis 
due to his education at Rutgers College. Soh 
says that one of the most momentous acts of 
the King’s reign was his decree, which went 
into effect the first of the year, that all his sub- 
jects must wear their hair short, as Europeans 
do. The decree nearly caused a revolution. 

—Henri Rochefort says about his memoirs : 
“ Every human being sees what concerns him 
through a telescopic glass. For thirty-five years 
the baker at whose shop my parents bought 
bread went to her counter at noon and never 
budged from it till eight. Yet she explained 
the presence of gray locks in her hair by the 
fact that her life had been tumultuous.” 

—The famous Russian painter, Vasili Ver- 
estchagin, still uses his right hand in work, 
although he lost the thumb of it long ago, 
though the middle finger is maimed as the 
result of a shot wound, and though the small 
bones have been partially shattered by a fall 
which also broke the arm. Even in this 
maimed condition the hand is evidently pre- 
ferred by its owner to its mate. 

—Albert Seeman, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has 
a ring which he believes to be the wedding- 
ring of Martin Luther. It purports to be one 
of the two which the Kurfiirst of Brandenburg 
had made symbolical of the life and the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, and which were presented to 
Martin Luther and his wife on their wedding- 
day. It came into possession of the Seemans 
in 1867, while they were at Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 

—The famous painter, Franz von Lenbach, 
says that Bismarck always treats him as one 
of the family when he is at the chateau paint- 
ing the ex Chancellor’s portraits. “He always 
embraces me when I arrive and depart, and 
treats me as a Bismarck,” says Von Lenbach. 
“ He has a certain esteem for me, and tries to 
show that I am not an imbecile. However, in 
my work as a painter he has no interest what- 
ever.” 

—The New York “ Tribune” tells this story 
of Henry Labouchere when he was an attaché 
of the British Legation in Washington. One 
day he was sitting in his office, when a rather 
noisy individual came in and asked to see the 
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Minister. “You can’t see him. He’s gone 
out. You must see me.” “I don’t want to 
see you; I want to see the boss of the ranch,” 
said the noisy individual. “ All right,” re- 
plied Labouchere, going on with his writing. 
“Take a chair.” The visitor sat and waited 
foranhour. Then, with several picturesque ex- 
tracts from profane history, he inquired how 
long the boss would be gone. “I should think 
about six weeks,” replied Labouchere, care- 
lessly. “You see, he has just sailed for 
England.” 

—Professor Hubert Herkomer’s splendid 
mansion at Bushy, near London, is remarkable, 
not so much because the outlines were sketched 
by Richardson in his impressive style, the 
“ American Romanesque,” or because it is full 
of Mr. Herkomer’s original ideas in planning, 
but because Mr. Herkomer’s father and two 
uncles were the decorators. This season the 
Professor has been exhibiting a picture called 
“Makers of My House,” in which the portraits 
of the three old men are presented. The father 
is a wood-carver, and of the two uncles one is a 
wood-carver and the other a weaver. In 1851 
these men emigrated from Germany to Amer- 
ica to seek the gold which they did not find. 
Years later Professor Herkomer visited the 
States and took back to England his father 
and an uncle, setting up the other uncle, the 
weaver, in New York with new looms for 
making curtains and carpets, some of which 
aie now at Bushy. 

—The venerable composer, Signor Verdi, is 
now revising his opera “ Macbeth ” for Mlle. 
Calvé, who has long desired to play the char- 
acter of Lady Macbeth. So great has this 
desire been that some time since she suggested 
to M. Massenet the idea of an opera upon 
Shakespeare’s great tragedy, but the French 
composer did not feel himself equal to the 
task. It is reported that she then appealed to 
the veteran Italian, who has agreed to revise 
for her his opera “ Macbeth,” which had its 
first performance in 1847 at Florence. The 
work is best known at Venice, however, through 
the now famous aria of Macduff, “ La Patria 
Tradita,” the’ words of which are from the 
poet Andrea Maffet. The words and music 
created a patriotic riot at that time of revolu- 
tions in all Europe, and the Venice riot had to 
be suppressed by Austrian grenadiers. It is 
understood that the new version of “ Macbeth ” 
will be ready for production before the close 
of 1896—an announcement which all lovers of 
the best Italian school of music will hail with 
satisfaction. 





YOUR Prominent Dealer Will Supply 


FLEXIBODe 


ea 





Or address us with $1.50, $2.00, or $3.00, as to 
quality desired. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Have your Cycling Garments adapted 
to a Flexibone Cycling. They support 
but do not obstruct the movements 
of the body. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





O MISREPRESENTATION on the 


part of our agents tolerated or of 


or painters necessary. You 


know just what you are getting when you 


Pure White Lead 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and 


Don’t be misled by try- 


ing something else said to be ‘just as good.” 
Any desired shade or color may be easily 


using Nationa, Leap Co.'s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. dealers 
FPAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR “1, * * . . . 
ras S| have painting done with 
ATLANTIC > 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) Pure Linseed Oil. 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI eae 
5 pus 
som | produced by 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY ; 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 
Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
will send small sample of liquid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication, 
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s THE DELICATE DECORATIONS i 


of ' ooo Reng are 
troyed silver lish. 
Don't risk them, USE” 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


The standard silver-polish, a 
perfect polisher, wh ch saves 
silverware and gives it bril- 
liancy bre we wearing, with- 
- scratching. every- 
where. Used everywhere. Sent 


the f BL OTRO SILICON CO., 


bs 72 John St., New York. re : 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 
Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once.. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


—— 
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The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant « 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 
Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. “Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton STREET, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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The best grass fed cattle 4 
are raised expressly for 
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‘Extract of Beef} 


f and only the best parts of J 
c the beef are used. 
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~ STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
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Bits of Fun 


The difference between obstinacy and firm- 
ness is in the difference of viewing it from the 
outside orinside.—Somerville Journal. 

Evidence.—Husband (in the early dawn)— 
It must be time to get up. Wife—Why? 
Husband—Baby has just fallen asleep.— 
Truth. 

“ This weather is very trying for everybody,” 
said the physician. “Yes,” replied Mr. Meek- 
ton. “I don’t see how my wife is going to 
bear up under it. When the sun. doesn’t 
shine it gives her the blues, and when it does 
she says it’s fading the carpet.”— Washington 
Star. 

Many good people in Maine will sympathize 
with the Penobscot County man who attempted 
to speak in town meeting on a subject that 
greatly interested him. “ Fellow-citizens,” he 
sang out lustily, as he arose—“ fellow-citizens !” 
A long and embarrassing pause, and then he 
added: “If I only had the ideas I ought to 
have on this subject, and had the words to ex- 
press those ideas, I think I could relieve my 
feelings.” How the crowd cheered as he sat 
down !—Zewiston Journal. 

The Professor of Mathematics in one of 
our larger colleges, the father of a bright boy 
of eight years, took a nap the other afternoon 
on a lounge in his study. The rest was well 
earned, for the professor had just finished a 
three hours’ exercise in Atelian Functions. He 
had not been asleep long when his wife heard 
the most heartrending groans issuing from the 
apartment. Rushing to where her husband 
was, she found him sitting upright upon the 
lounge, holding his face inhis hands. ‘“ What 
is the matter, dear?” asked Mrs. K. “I’ve had 
the most horrible dream,” the Professor replied. 
“T dreamt that our Charlie was a minus quan- 
tity under the radical sign, and I couldn’t get 
him out.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Possible Discoveries of the Future 


Something which would make it easier to 
store electric energy, and therefore to use it as 
a motor without fixed machines, would, no 
doubt, double or triple the force at the actual 
disposal of mankind, and therefore their 
power of wringing the means of comfort from 
the reluctant planet, which gives nothing but 
beautiful scenes except in return for toil. A 
new means of levitation—scarcely conceivable 
—would send us all flying through the air, 
transform all armies and navies, and modify, 
probably in the interest of the yellow race, 
which does not mind dying, all existing polliti- 
cal combinations. Any means of employing 
electricity as a weapon might also have great 
results, as the invention of gunpowder had, 
though, like gunpowder, it would probably 
leave the relative positions of the nations very 
much where it was. It is in the strugele of 
classes that a new weapon would probably do 
most, all recent inventions having increased 
the strength of all regular governments against 
their peoples. 

There are conceivable discoveries, too, in 
medicine, such as a power of illuminating the 
human body, which would greatly help man in 
his warfare with disease ; and there may exist 
means of destroying within the bodily system, 
or permanently preventing the generation of, 
the hostile microbes. We might learn, in the 
domain of applied mechanics, how to utilize 
the colossal force of the tides, the greatest of 
all unused sources of power except the rush of 
the world through space; or we might finda 
new way of easily developing heat so intense 
that, for instance, we could make of sand a 
magnificent and comparatively cheap building 
material. The uses of intense heat, if easily 
produced, would in fact be numberless. To 
produce a cooling apparatus, which should 
have precisely the reverse effect of a fire, and 
make the tropics a comparatively enjoyable 
place of residence for white men, is beyond the 
range of sane imagination ; but a refrigerating 
process which shall add, say, five years to the 
durability of all food-products is not, and 
would greatly increase the comfort of the 
masses of mankind.—Zondon Spectator. 


For BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS, 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remarkable 
curative properties. 
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Soap 


It makes home 
brighter. 


Lover Bros., Ltd,, Hudson and 
Harrison Sts., New York. 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is obtaining more favor with the public 
and increased reputation amongst the 
medical profession day by day. For- 
merly, the usc of Cod Pcl Oil was re- 
stricted in consequence of the crude 
method of its production, the prepara- 
tion was nauseous to the palate, and 
sometimes impossible of digestion. 
Since the introduction of 


PeterM6ller’s New Process 


the utmost cleanliness in every detail of 
the manufacture has been secured, and 
consumers can obtain a pure, sweet, relia- 
ble and digestible Liver Oil when 
they insist upon having Peter Mdller’s 
Put up in fiat, oval bottles only, sealed with 
date of production in perforated letters. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 











SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


YOUNG LADY, bright, companionable, well edu- 
cated, conscientious, will teach, write, be useful in any 
possible way in a nice Samsly for smail ecuniary return 
and pleasant home ass ons. New York preferred. 
yy ha EARNESTNESS, No. 376, care The Outlook. 


LAKE GEonge. —Three cottages to let at Silver 
Bay. Fine Wy finished and completely furnished for house- 
keeping. ear hotel, where meals can be furnished. For 

particu ars address § SILAS H. PAINE, The Dakota, 72d 

ew Yor 


FOR SALE OR LEASE (furnished) for term of 
years, Ce — near Brick Church Station, East 
Orange, New Ten rooms; all improvements. 
Price moderate. “Address No. 304, care of The Outlook. 


FOR SALE—"“ Philip .Doddridge’s Family Expos- 
itor,” f~--) in 1760; six volumes; good condition. 
Also, Works of Rev. Robert Hall, published 1 in 1846; four 
volumes. Address Box %, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A WOMAN experienced in foreign travel wishes to 
conduct a small party through Europe this coming sum- 
mer. Itinerary arranged to suit party. Terms reasonable. 
Address No. 31 316, care The Outlook. 


WANTED—A neat seamstress to go to | to the country 
once a week te do family mending #8 d jobs of sewin 
Will pay car-fare and $1. 50. Mrs O. ROBB, Box 358, 
Richmond Hill (L. I.), N. Y. 

YOUNG LADY, aged about thirty, would like a 
pouticn as companion. Does not object to traveling. 
eference given and required. Address Box 415, Litc 

field, Conn. 

TO RENT, turnished, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, a 
cottage for the summer. Terms reasonable. erences 
required. Address L. A., No. 302, Outlook Office. 
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compose the Bicycle Council 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metallurgists, de- 
signers, keen-eyed men of 
science. And they do no 
guessing.. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 
Scientific methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. 


ke. BICYCLES 


Stan Standard of the World. 


i h $ i 00 ee eee are 
was made to enhance next best. 
: To all Alike. $80, $60, $50. 
- — The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
emin on epu a 10n Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
~~ wag teem gy eevee agent; by mail 
: ‘ . or two ent stamps. 
for thorough workmanship and reliable service. Alread 
8 ; P ae a y POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
a host of well-satisfied users attest its unquestionable Hartford, Conn. 


success, and stamp with popular approval its Branches and Agencies in nearly every 


town. If we are not properly repre- 
MANY USEFUL IMPROVEMENTS 


sented in your vicinity let us know. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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